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‘Sell Our Way Out’’—That has been 
the prescribed remedy for depleted rev- 
enues from all classes of electric utility 
business. We cannot make the wheels of 
industry hum, but when they do turn, 
we can see to it that the motive power 
be central station service, and the heat- 








ing and motor driven applications be 
complete. This job is for technically 
trained men with keen sales ability. It 
isa selling job. 

The predicament of office building 
operators, and the depressed sales of 
merchants, created a thrift complex that 
cut deep into our returns on commercial 
business. But with the turning tide of 
hope, and the revival of trade, there are 
new prospects and opportunities. 












What havoc has been wrought in the 
maintenance of good lighting standards 
inour retail stores! What myriads of 60- 
watt lamps have replaced the 100-watt 
size, and 25 watts replaced 50 watts. 
Does the sign look well enough with the 
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“Sell Our Way Out” 





smaller wattage lamps? “They will do,” 
says the merchant, or “I cannot afford 
to burn my sign.’”’ How many office boys 
have been charged to keep unnecessary 
lights turned out. We have witnessed 
the startling rise in the expenditures of 
municipalities in all directions, but a sav- 
ing in their street lighting. The safety 
of the public has been treated as a luxury, 
and life has been imperiled with poorly 
lighted 


darkened. 


streets. Highways have been 

“Turn out those lights in all public 
buildings,” cries Uncle Sam, in depart- 
ment order naughty-naught. 

And when we come to the home— 
Electrical Thrift has been the watch- 
word of thousands of homemakers. They 
can do without the refrigerator in 
winter, or they leave the toaster out of 
service on the pantry shelf; the iron may 
be used sparingly, the convenience of 
regular cooking on the electric range 
must be sacrificed; yes, the radio can 
continue to furnish its daily entertain- 
ment, but let Johnny and Peggy study 
under the same lamp and put smaller 
bulbs in it. “Let’s Elec- 
tricity is expensive.” 

And so it goes with the New Deal 
in electrical Such reactions have 
gained momentum because the opposing 


Save money. 


use. 


forces of Sales and Promotion, adequate 
to cope with an unusual psychological 
situation, have been lacking. 

There is but one method of winning. 
It is by persistent, vigorous, effective, 
voluminous advertising and sales promo- 
tion coordinated on all fronts, and rec- 
ognizing no defeat. J'00 many utilities 
send out only a squad of salesmen to 
meet a battalion of kill-joys in the use of 
electric service. 

There is a sales message for all these 
handicaps that will help recover this lost 
revenue. Has the utility sufficient cour- 
iers to deliver. 
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The Prescribed Remedy for Depleted Revenues 
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GEO. E. WHITWELL 


Chairman, Sales Committee, Edison 


Electric Institute 

With the foregoing thought in mind, 
it was fitting that commercial men 
should be called to rally, and consider, 
in a General Sales Conference held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, on 
March 14 and 15, under the auspices 
of the Sales Committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute. They came two hun- 
dred strong, and George E. Whitwell, 
chairman of the Sales Committee, and 
presiding officer of the Conference, has 
recorded these meeting as a 
richly deserving repetition at a later date. 

“Load Building Prospects Ahead of 
Us” was the opening subject, and this 
was handled to the Queen’s taste by Mr. 
Whitwell, who is vice-president, Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, 
and by R. E. Fisher, vice-president, Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Company, San Fran- 
cisco. The sales plan of both companies 
are broad and indicative of intensive pro- 
motion on all fronts. Delving into the 
relation of 


success 


rates to business building. 
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F. A. Newton of Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., New York, and chair- 
man of the Rate Research Committee, 
Edison Electric Institute, informed the 
Conference in a highly interesting and 
adequate presentation about the new uni- 
form rate structures of the Southern 
companies in the Commonwealth & 
Southern group. Then we heard from 
the top man of the National Electric 
Manufacturers Association, J. $. Tritle, 
also vice-president of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
who made an effective approach to 
“Manufacturer Problems of Common 
Interest.” 

It was fitting that at the first session 
of the Conference, E. W. Lloyd, vice- 
president, Commonwealth Edison Com 
pany, Chicago, one of the deans among 
Commercial Executives, should digress 
trom the direct business of the Confer- 
ence to discuss “The Utilities Part in 
the Century of Progress.” Mr. Lloyd 
is chairman of the Electrical Committee 
of the Exposition and has been an inde 
fatigable worker in bringing about par- 
ticipation of utility companies in the ex- 
hibit, and carrying plans into execution. 
Mr. Lloyd outlined the achievements of 
last year’s exhibit and asked for con- 
tinuation of utility support with the 
second opening of the Century of 
Progress. Incidentally Mr. Lloyd had 
prepared in the general meeting room 
an exhibit of sales plans, and of pro- 

literature of the Common- 
Edison Co. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
discussion of power. W. H. 
Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
New York, broke ground with a 
forceful presentation on “Some Imme- 
diate Sales Possibilities.” He was follow- 
ed by H. C. Thuerk of the Utility Man- 


agement Corporation, New York, who 


motional 
wealth 


Sammis, 


tion, 


under the caption “Prescribing for Crit- 
ical Power Cases” unfolded most useful 
information in the handling of competi- 
tive power and holding present business. 
‘The all-important subject of “How Will 


Air Conditioning Contribute to Reve- 
. Michel, 
Light & 
There can 


nue’ was presented by C. E. 
Union Electric 


Power Company, St. Louis. 


] 
sai€s Manaver, 


be no doubt in one’s mind of the sales 
methods of 


Michel’s 


and 


Mr. 


possibilities approa h 


tollowing enlightening 
message. 

FE. A. Brand, Buffalo, Niagara & East 
ern Power Corporation, Buffalo, was the 
last speaker of the afternoon session. 


and unfolded a fund of valuable infor- 


mation on “Experimental Developments 
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in Off-Peak Water Heating.” His talk 
was illustrated. The .Conference was 
shown step by step the building of the 
off-peak water heating equipment now 
being promoted in the territory of 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation. 

The morning session of March 15 was 
devoted exclusively to domestic load 
building subjects. One could not fail to 
be impressed with the outstanding ac- 
complishments of the BETTER LIGHT, 
BETTER SIGHT program, after M. E. 
Skinner, Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
Power Corporation, made his presenta- 
tion on “What Has Been Done and Can 
Be Done in Better Lighting.” It was 
not only a review of achievement, but an 
assurance of greater expansion in this 
effort. 

Another national program was _ pre- 
sented by D. M. DeBard, Stone & Web- 
ster Service Corporation, New York, 
chairman of the Table Cookery Program 
Committee. The slogan of that program 
“Electric Table Service Saves” 
theme on which Mr. DeBard 
effective presentation of the plans which 
aimed to revive interest in small heating 


Was a 
made 


and motor driven devices. 
It was fitting that the chairman of 

the Domestic Appliance Section of NE- 

MIA, C. E. Swartzbaugh, 

dent of the manufacturing company bear- 


should 


who is presi- 


ing his name, also discuss the 
‘Table Cookery Program from the man- 
ufacturer’s viewpoint. ‘That 
NEMA is carrying forward jointly with 
the Edison Electric Institute in this ac- 


tivitv. As will be noted in Mr. Swartz- 


section of 


baugh’s address, he also made clear his 
position on utility merchandising. 

\Ir. Milan V. Ayres, 
National Association of 
Chicago, 


connection with the financing of 


analyst of the 
Com- 


cited interesting statis- 


Finance 
pani 

tics In 
appliance sales. The last speaker was 
P. L. Miles, chairman of the Range Di- 
vision of NEMA who sent out a 


ous message of the opportunities lying 


vVigor- 


ahead for the promotion of electric cook 
tackling 


an effective 


ery, and ways and means of 
this major sales problem in 
and comprehensive manner. 


‘The 


of the 


Sales Committee is ap} reciative 
willingness of the Editor of the 
greater portion 


Bt LLETIN to devote the 
of this issue to the excellent papers pre- 
sented. We regret that those of Messrs. 
EF. W. Llovd, Milan vs Avres and r Bi 
\iles were not available for inclusion. 

Vost of the contents of Mr. Whit- 
well’s address were printed in the March 
issue of the BULLETIN and therefore it 
here. 


does not appear 
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At the close of the Conference, Chair. 
man George E. Whitwell held a lunch. 
eon meeting of the Sales Committee 
which carried through the afternoon, 
The minutes of that meeting reveal that 
a real service is being rendered, and 
important accomplishment recorded by 
every subcommittee. 

Among the more important plans for 
a future activity is the expansion of the 
BETTER LIGHT, BETTER SIGHT program 
for which a special appropriation has 
been approved; the publication of an 
exhaustive study of air conditioning; 2 
proposed promotional program on water 
system pumping in conjunction with the 
pump manufacturers, and the prepare- 
tion of an electric kitchen planning 
manual. 

We are reading daily statements of 
leading figures in the industrial world— 
a Sloan of General Motors, an Atter- 
bury of Pennsylvania Railroad—optimis. 
tic and assuring that business is_per- 
manently on the upward trend. Can we 
in the electric utility field not go for. 
ward with an enduring confidence that 
“selling our way 
to build, 
matter 


out” is the best way 
and to meet competition, no 


formidable.—C. E. G. 


how 


Invalidation of Kansas Ant- 
Merchandising Law Upheld 


Che Wall Street Journal ot April 1! 
carried the following statement: 

“The Supreme Court has dismissed 
an appeal of the State of Kansas from 

a lower court decision which invali- 

dated the Kansas law prohibiting gas 

utility companies from selling equip- 
ment to consumers of gas.” 

It was not possible to obtain a tran- 
script of the court ruling for review 
before the BULLETIN press. 
It is interesting to refer t 
1928, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania ex rel. Baldridge 
vs. Philadelphia Electric Company, and 


went to 
I Low ever, 


the court ruling in 


extract a sentence or two which read 


as follows: 


“What the legislature intended to 
grant when it authorized the respond- 
ent to furnish light, heat and power 
by electricity, was something more 
than furnishing the customer with the 
end of an insulated copper wire, that 
he did not know how to use, or had 
not the appliances to use. It was in- 
tended that he should have and the 
company should furnish the conve- 
niences that could be obtained by the 
use of the electric current.” 


It would appear that this long stand 
ing controversial subject is finally settled 
and the legality of utility merchandis 
ing established bevond doubt.—C. E.G. 
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On the Pacitic Coast, as elsewhere in 
the United States, the paramount prob- 
lem of the electrical utility industry is 
the sale of its product, now greatly in 
excess of the normal market. 

This problem is a long-time continu- 
ing one, and our plans and policies should 
be builded with this in mind. 

Our problem on the Pacific Coast is 
common with yours—merely in its in- 
tensity and method of solution does it 
differ. 

Our view is to the East. It has be- 
come almost axiomatic with us on the 
Coast that waves of either prosperity or 
depression alike come from East to 
West; and, since the beginning of the 
present wave seems to indicate a return 
to prosperity, we are hopeful that it will 
soon assume tidal proportions. We have 
prepared our business development and 
organization to take advantage 
of any improvement in economic condi- 
tions, Oo! 
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is much new business as may be possible 








should there be no improvement in busi- 





ness conditions. 











This is the unanimous thought of com- 
mercial and sales executives of western 
utilities, and to my personal knowledge 
every single western utility has enlarged 
in sales plan and expenditures of 1934 
over that of | 933. 

A recapitulation of the range and 
water heater programs of eighteen com- 
panies 1934 
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range quotas ot 
20,070 units, equalling $2,896,000. The 








water heater quotas are 11,470 units, 
representing a market of $842,300. Wir- 
ing materials necessary for the installa- 
tion of these ranges and water heaters 
will be purchased to the extent of 
$535,000. 















































These figures indicate that insofar as 
1 . 
the electric 











utilities are concerned the 
market for the supplies of the electrical 
wholesale; and 














manufacturer during 
1934 will be materially improved over 
that which existed in 1933. 

To the already existing alarming sur- 
plus of electric power on the Pacific 
Coast is now being added the proposed 
output of Hoover Dam, which makes 
wailable something on the order of 5 
billion kwhr, or 50 per cent of the 
Present capacity of all California elec- 
trical utilities. 










































































Vice-President, Pacific Gas 


LOAD BUILDING PROSPECTS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


By R. E. FISHER 


ce 





Presented at Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, Chicago, March 14, 1934 





MR. FISHER 


The methods and plans, old and new, 
which the Pacific Coast proposes to em- 
ploy in the disposal of this output are 
the prime consideration of my appear- 
ance before you today. 

Taking as typical for the Pacific Coast 
the business development program of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company _be- 
cause of its central location on the Coast 
and because of 


my greater familiarity 


with it, | ask your indulgence for this 
reference. 

In presenting our problem and method 
of solution, there are certain character- 
i that should be 
given as a background before proceeding 
to the detail of the plan. 

As a whole, we do not serve the large 


istics In our. situation 


and congested centers of population, as 
do some of the eastern utilities. Our 
territory $9,000 
square miles, with a population of 2,- 
760,000. In this territory—some 480 
miles from north to south and 225 miles 
from east to west—we serve a total of 


covers appre yximately 


1,250,000 meters, divided into approxi- 
mately 650,000 electric and 575,000 gas 
Of 650,000 electric 
consumers, approximately 513,329 


consumers. our 
are 
domestic accounts. We have, for many 
years, directed the major portion of our 
effort in the building up of this domestic 
load. 

Beginning with the year 1904, which 
marked our beginning in dealer coopera- 
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§ Electric Company 


tion, we have recognized that our sales 
force really consisted of our immediate 
sales force and our dealers. We are of 
the opinion that this was the beginning 
of dealer cooperative effort in the utility 
field. 

We have, for this reason, confined our 
load-building efforts solely to the sale 
of ranges, water heaters, air heaters, 
lighting equipment and introduction of 
new and unaccepted appliances. 

As one of the best examples of our 
dealer cooperative efforts, we have had 
in operation for the past three years a 
local refrigeration bureau which has 
been very successful in the promotion 
of the refrigeration load on our lines. 
This bureau is an organization of dis- 
tributors and the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company entering into promotional 
campaigns, wherein the company does 
no direct selling—the dealers selling all 
of the merchandise, and the P. G. & E. 
Co. bearing one-half the expenses of 
these cooperative and the 
necessary advertising which was used to 
back them up. 





campaigns 


These campaigns have, in three years, 
resulted in adding 70,530 new domestic 
refrigerator users to our lines, or an ay- 
erage of 23,510 new users per year. 

Another example, and the newest de- 
velopment in our cooperative work, was 
the organization last year of the Elec- 
tric Appliance Society of Northern Cali- 
fornia. 

This of repre- 
sentatives from all types of retail out- 


organization consists 
lets who sell electrical appliances for 
the home, from wholesale outlets, and 
from the utilities operating in the terri- 
tory involved. 

The purpose of the Society is exclu- 
sively to promote the sale of electrical 
home appliances through retail outlets. 
The organization will concern itself as 
little as possible with such things as 
codes, trade practices, etc., and will en- 
deavor to do the specific job of develop- 
ing a greater volume of electric appli- 
ance business for the retailers. 

lhe organization consists of a central 
body called a board of directors, which 
functions as a planning and coordinating 
body, and a number of units in the vari- 
ous Cities, to exe- 
cute the various campaign plans put out 


whose function is 
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by the central body. At the present 
time there are a total of five units and 
additional units are being formed. 

The Society had its first campaign last 
December to promote electrical gifts for 
Christmas. The results were outstand- 
ing, paid newspaper advertising on elec- 
trical appliances having been increased 
51 per cent over the same period in the 
preceding year. 

The Society’s efforts are, of course, 
concentrated upon those types of appli- 
ances which are not sold directly by the 
utility, and which amount in volume to 
some $11,000,000 retail in the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company’s territory 
annually. 

During 1934 the Society has definitely 
They 


campaign in 


planned six campaigns. 
vacuum 


are: a 
March, 
which is now in progress; a refrigerator 
campaign during the month of May; a 
table appliance campaign in June; a 
washing and ironing machine campaign 
in September; a radio campaign in Oc- 
tober; and a general electrical gift cam- 
paign in December. 


cleaner 


The organization is controlled pri- 
marily by the heads of the large de- 
partment, furniture, hardware and spe- 
cialty stores in the metropolitan area. 
The proportion of retailers to whole- 
salers on the governing body is approxi- 
mately two to one. This gives the re- 
tailers a very enthusiastic interest in the 
organization and causes them to really 
do something about executing the plans 
which the Society prepares. 

A utility man functions in each unit 
and in the central body as Secretary- 
Treasurer, and the campaign plans are 
invariably prepared 
company assistance. “he campaigns are 
financed by the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company matching dollar for dollar 
with the manufacturers, distributors and 
jobbers. 
the general campaign fund. 
penditure is made on his own behalf, by 
tying in with the Society’s campaign pro- 
gram. 


with considerable 


The retailer pays no part in 
His ex- 


This organization has been most en- 
thusiastically received by all concerned, 
and we feel confident that through it 
we will not only secure additional busi- 
ness on our lines, but greater harmony 
will be maintained among the various 
branches of the industry. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY’S OWN PROGRAM 
In the event that in my talk so far I 
that the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company is 
leaving the major portion of their load 


have created the impression 
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building activities to the dealer, my re- 
maining remarks will dispel that idea. 
In addition to our dealer program, 
our sales budget this year contemplates 
the expenditure of $1,500,000, of which 
$1,000,000 


sales. 


will be spent for electric 
This program provides for a 
total of 436 people engaged in sales 
work in our organization. 


program 


Our electric 
includes nine different activi- 
ties aside from our dealer cooperative 
These 
activities cover the full range of load 
building activities, and are as follows: 


program as already discussed. 


Domestic electric appliances 
Lighting equipment sales 
Commercial and industrial lighting 
Street lighting 

Commercial industrial power 
Industrial electric heating 


Agricultural and rural power 


There are too many of these activities, 
and their ramifications cover too wide 
and varied a list of subjects to go into 
any detail. 
to high light some of these activities 
which I think may be of particular in- 
terest to this group. 


Therefore, I am only going 


Agriculture 

Most of the Pacific Coast utilities are 
benefited by the fact that in our hydro 
development and the transmission of 
power to the larger centers of popula- 
tion on the Coast it was necessary to 
cross our agricultural valleys with our 
farming 
is something that is rather out of the 
question in the hot interior valleys of 


transmission lines, and as dry 


California, we naturally and aggressively 
developed a tremendous pumping load. 
We now have a connected agricultural 
pumping load of 350,000 hp., which pro- 
duces for us an annual revenue of about 
four million dollars. 

You might naturally expect that with 
prices of farm products as they have 
been, and particularly with prices of 
fruits and the semi-luxury crops which 
are usually this area at the 
ebb been in many 
would have rather a difficult 
problem to combat in fighting the in- 


grown in 


lowest they have 


vears, we 


roads of gasoline and Diesel engine com- 
petition. We have been particularly 
successful, however, in holding this load 
and, in the face of that competition, de- 
veloping new load; and the repeal of the 
prohibition amendment and the present 
increase in 
decidedly 


farm products gives us a 
improved outlook for the 
building of load in our agricultural areas 
in 1934. 

One of o* combating 
competitive power installations has been 


methods of 


the institution of a pump testing service. 


April, 1934 


With falling water tables in certain 
areas, which naturally changed the eff- 
ciency of pumping plants and increased 
the cost of pumping to the consumer, the 
utility has been blamed for practically 
everything except the flat feet of some 
of its consumers. Upon the institution 
of this pump testing service, which js 
rendered gratis to the consumer upon 
request, we were able to definitely prove 
to him that the low efficiency of his own 
equipment was more responsible for his 
high bills than were our rates. As this 
service is beginning to be used more 
universally, it is also beginning to make 
things rather embarrassing for the un- 
scrupulous or ‘“‘curb-stone” pump dealer 
who, in the past, has been inclined to 
guarantee the farmer most any ridiculous 
percentage of efficiency that might oc- 
cur to him, knowing that it would be 
impossible for the farmer to really check 
his statements. Farmers are now be- 
ginning to purchase pumps subject to 
test by the company, and all pump deal- 
ers are beginning to be very conservative 
in statements they make to their pros- 
pects. I need not say to you that this 
service has had a very decided and favor- 
able effect on public relations. 


Commercial and Industrial 


Power—New Rate 


With industry fighting for existence 
during the past two years, more isolated 
plant agitation has developed on our sys- 
tem than we have experienced for ten 
years previously. This is particularl 
true as Pacific Diesel engine manufac: 
turers who had built their plants and 
organizations from the sale primarily of 
marine equipment found, very suddenly, 
that that market had entirely disap- 
peared. “They immediately began invad- 
ing the industrial market and_ became 
rather severe competition for the utili- 
ties. 

During the past year, with a connected 
load of 3,000,000 hp. on our system, we 
had 500,000 hp. actually in 
jeopardy. We have been very fortunate 
in the fact, however, that of this threat: 
ened loss of business we have actually 
lost only 3000 hp., and in most of these 
was to steam turbines rather 


have 


cases it 
than Diesel, and in plants requiring 4 
large steam usage for processing where 
it was the economical thing for them to 
effect a heat balance by the use of steam 
turbines. 


The increased price of gold has had, 


and is having a decided effect upon ou! 
mining load. Most of the old proper 
ties along the Mother Lode have agaif 
resumed operations, or are under option 
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to companies which contemplate resum- 
ing operations in the near future. There 
are several spots in the Mother Lode 
country where conditions are more 
prosperous than they have ever been in 
the history of the communities. 
Lighting 

We are having the same experience of 
all other utilities as concerns street 
lighting. ‘The urge for economy in the 
operation of municipal affairs has re- 
sulted in some loss in load which, how- 
ever, we are very happy to say shows, 
at the present time, an indication of re- 
turning to our lines. Our commercial 
lighting activities have shown an_in- 
crease year after year, even through the 
depression, in both load and revenue, and 
with a more optimistic viewpoint on the 
part of the mercantile establishments 
which we serve, we are, of course, very 
optimistic that we will have a much 
greater increase this year than usual. 

We have put in practically continuous 
effort on the development of domestic 
lighting load over a number of years, 
this problem 
through the medium of the direct sale 
Last 
resulted in the sale of 
21,167 units and $104,000 in new an- 
nual revenue to the company. 

Our program for 1934 is equally am- 


and have approached 
of merchandise to our consumers. 
vear this activity 


bitious and with the experience of the 
first two months behind us, there seems 
very little shall 


doubt that we 


accomplish our quotas. 


Domestic Appliances 
In the merchandising of domestic elec- 
tric appliances we have, for many years, 
confined our own activities solely to the 
sale of ranges, water heaters, and air 
heaters. For the 1934 we 
set tor ourselves the most ambitious pro- 


year have 
gram and quotas we have had for the 
past four or five years. 

We have established a quota of +650 
ranges and 3000 water heaters. “These 
quotas include both company and dealer 
sales. From = present indications our 
quota on water heaters will probably be 
exceeded, as we have two very definite 
sales advantages in obtaining this load 
this year. Due to purchases prior to 


any NRA codes becoming effective, we 


have a water heater selling for approxi- 


mately one-half what the same piece of 
equipment sold for last year. In addi- 
tion to this, we have a new water heat- 
Ing rate which should make the water 
heating load come to le per kwhr. This 
rate is open solely to range users and to 
qualify the user must have a load limit- 
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ing or double-throw switch installed be- 
tween the range and water heater. In 
the case of the limiting switch, it is so 
set that at any time the load on the range 
exceeds 2 kw, the water heater automati- 
cally cuts out. It is necessary for the 
consumer on this rate to go through the 
service charge in two upper blocks total- 
ing 170 kwhr and $6.65, before reaching 
the Ic block. This rate became effec- 
March 1, but our salesmen 
were busy during the last 20 days of 
February and during that period of time 
sold 200 water heaters direct to our con- 
sumef.s. 


tive on 


Our quota of 4600 ranges is going to 
be more difficult to obtain, due to the 
fact that we have only the same things 
left that we have always talked about in 
connection with electric cookery—clean- 
liness, coolness, economy, and the other 
ten points that you gentlemen know for- 
ward and backward. Please do not mis- 
judge that statement, however, as we 
are definitely of the opinion that there 
is no substitute for continuous sales ef- 
fort in building this type of load. It is 
our humble and personal opinion that 
continuous sales effort, and not rentals 
and trial plans, is the ultimate answer 
to the development of this load. 


Air Conditioning 

Last year in air conditioning we had 
several men adapted to selling air con- 
ditioning equipment direct to small com- 
mercial establishments and domestic con- 
sumers. It was our first attempt at the 
development of this type of load except, 
of course, in the case of large commercial 
installations such as theatres, hotels, etc., 
on which type of load we have been co- 
operating for many years with the man- 
ufacturers of this type of equipment. 

Our first systematic effort at the sale 
of small air conditioning equipment— 
what one might term “package equip- 
ment’’—resulted ‘in the sale of 20 in- 
stallations. 

This year we have altered our plan on 
air conditioning and propose to sell no 
equipment ourselves, as there are now 
three companies instead of one in the 
field, ready to engineer, deliver and in- 
stall small air conditioning equipment. 
We have six men in the tield to aid and 
assist the distribu- 
tors’ salesmen of all three of these com- 


manufacturers’ and 


panies in the sale of their equipment. 
We feel sure that we shall have a very 
successful vear. 
Advertising 
These sales plans of ours are backed 
up by a very extensive advertising pro- 
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gram, tying in and utilizing all of the 
available media at our command to in- 
sure their success. 

The company has a newspaper ad- 
vertising program running throughout 
the year in 245 daily and weekly news- 
papers throughout our territory. We 
also employ approximately 305 outdoor 
24-sheet board poster boards. 

The next link in our chain of ad- 
vertising is the reduction of the bill- 
board advertising to a bill sticker at- 
tached to all of the bills mailed to our 
Replicas of the billboard 
are also used on 1000 of the company’s 
trucks. In addition to those media, the 
utilizes a 


consumers. 


considerable 
amount of direct mail pieces in its ad- 


company also 
vertising program. 

All of this advertising is institutional 
copy, does not mention price, does not 
mention product, talks only of the utili- 
tarian value of the use of certain ap- 
pliances, and always carries the slogan 
“See Your Dealer.” 

In addition to this advertising, the 
company also maintains a window dis- 
play program in all of its 65 major of- 
tices. 

Every month there is directed to all of 
a broadside 
other 
words, calling to the attention of the 
dealer the advertising which 


the dealers in our territory 
advertising our advertising; in 
the com- 
the coming 
month and urging that he tie 
this advertising and capitalize on it as 


pany will utilize during 


in with 


much as possible. 

Extraordinary times call for extraordi- 
nary measures; so, faced with a surplus 
of power, especially during the runoff 
or spring period, there has been offered 
and approved by the California Railroad 
Commission a novel offering to certain 
classes of consumers, particularly agri- 
cultural 
all the electric 


consumers, the chance to use 


current they may wish 


over the amount used the same month 
one-half the regular rate. 
On the Pacific Coast the San Joaquin 


Light & Power Company was the first 


last vear at 


to adopt and put into effect this rate, 
and now the parent company is making 
the same offer. 

The objective is, of course, improved 
Public Relations, and the 


the habit of 


creation of 


use, thereby permanently 
increasing sales. 

We claim no credit tor the originat- 
ing of this idea, as it was copied from 
the inducement rate recently instituted 
by the Power Co. We are 
hopeful that it will do much to restore 


Alabama 


Continued on page 116 
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A new departure in rate-making has 
been inaugurated by three southern com- 
panies within recent months. This new 
plan has attracted wide attention. The 
primary purpose of the new rate plan 
is to promote greater use of electricity 
by domestic and commercial consumers. 
Greater sales is the chief objective. The 
new plan of rate-making, therefore, is of 
special interest to you who are charged 
with the duty of promoting and increas- 
ing the use of electricity. 

The companies which have adopted 
the new rate plan are Georgia Power 
Company, Alabama Power Company and 
the Tennessee Electric Power Company. 
subsidiaries of The Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation. 

Georgia Power Company, during 
1933, sold 929,516,000 kwhr. Its gross 
electric revenue was $18,040,154. It 
had 115,816 domestic customers.  Ala- 
bama Power Company sold 1,042,331,- 
000 kwhr during 1933 with a gross 
electric revenue of $15,104,038. It had 
76,676 domestic consumers. ‘The Tennes- 
see Electric Power Company with 87,- 
278 domestic consumers sold 385,118,000 
kwhr in 1933 and had a gross electric 
revenue of $9,066,342. 

The domestic rates which are incorpo- 
rated in the new rate plan are uniform 
for the three companies; they apply to 
all communities served regardless of size 
or location. 
ettect in Alabama, Sept. 2, 
Georgia, Jan. 1, 1934, and in Tennessee, 
Feb. 1, 1934, and with the approval of 
the respective State Regulatory Com- 
missions. The new rates are also specitied 


These new rates went into 
1933; in 


in the agreement between the Tennes 
see Valley Authority and ‘The 
nessee Electric Power Company and as- 


‘Ten- 


sociated companies which was made Jan. 
4, 1934. 

‘Two separate domestic rates are pro 
vided in the new rate plan—one is desig- 
nated as the rate. Its 
companion schedule is known in Ala- 
“Objective” i 
Georgia as the “Inducement”’ rate while 


“Immediate” 


bama as the rate, in 


in Tennessee, it is the “Promotional”. 
The Tennessee “Immediate” rate is: 
6%ec per kwhr... first 25 kwh 
Se «per kwoer........... next 35 kwh 
3¢.0C ss per kwhr.... next 140 kwhr 
1%4c per kwhr....... over 200 kwhr 
Minimum bill, $1.00 per month 
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‘The ‘Tennessee “Promotional” Rate 


$1.00 per month, including 15 kwhr. 
+¥4c per kwhr next 50 kwhr 
2c = per kwhr next 135 kwhr 
1%c per kwhr next 500 kwhr 
le per kwhr over 700 kwhr 


Both 


rates. 


rates as above stated are net 


COMPARISON OF NET BILLS 


Kwht New New 
per “Immediate” “Promotional” 
Month Rate Rate 
10 $1.01 $1.00 
20 1.30 i. 


87 68 
i. 1.6 


1( 
12 
19.5 


“Immediate” Rate was applied 
at once to all domestic lighting consum- 
ers of the company, displacing a regular 
residence rate then in force. “The ‘Im 
mediate” Rate brought a material re- 


duction to all domestic consumers of 
‘The “Promotional” Rate 
is also available to all domestic consumers 


The 


at the end of three vears 


the company. 


under certain conditions. plan 


prov ides that 
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the “Immediate” Rate shall be elimi- 
nated entirely and only the “Promo- 
tional” Rate will then remain in force. 

Base bills were established for each 
domestic consumer of the company for 
each month of the year 1933—the year 
preceding the application of the new 
rates under the new plan. ‘These base 
bills for each month of 1933 were de- 
termined by computing each month’s con- 
sumption under the new “Immediate” 
Rate. For example, if a consumer used 
50 kwhr in February, 1933, his base 
bill tor February, 1934, would be $2.87 
which is the bill for 50 kwhr computed 
under the new “Immediate” Rate. If 
the same consumer in February, 1934 
used less than 50 kwhr he would, of 
course, be billed under the “Immediate” 
Rate for whatever amount he may have 
used. If he used, in February, 1934, the 
same number of kwhr, namely 50 kwhr, 
as he used in February, 1933, he would 
still be billed 
mediate’ Rate but if he used more than 
50 kwhr in February, 1934, then the 
new ‘‘Promotional’”’ Rate comes into the 
picture. Whenever the consumer in- 
creases his use so that his bill under the 
“Promotional” Rate equals or exceeds 
his base bill, the ‘Promotional’ Rate 
automatically applies. Or to put it in 
another way, no charge is made for in- 


under the new “Im- 


creased use over the same month of 1933, 
unless such increase is large enough to 
make the consumer’s bill under the “Pro- 
motional” Rate greater than his base 
bill for that month. 


No application from the consumer is 
required to secure the new “Promo- 
tional” Rate. 


automatic. 


Its application is entirels 
A consumer need exercise 
no option nor choice. 

It is evident that the application of 
plan results in the consumet 
“free cul- 


the new 


obtaining certain. so-called 
For example, the bill under the 
“Immediate” Rate for 100 kwhr & 
$4.58. The same bill under the “Pro- 


motional” Rate would secure 131 kwht. 


rent.” 


‘Thus the consumer may increase his 
use 31 kwhr at no additional cost. The 
amount of this so-called ‘‘free current” 
will vary, depending on the amount 0! 
consumer's use, ranging from 1 kwhr 
at 19 kwhr per month to as high as 438 
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kwhr at 1000 kwhr per month. ‘The 
value of this “free current” feature from 
q sales standpoint is apparent. 

Let us take a few practical examples 
of the application of this new rate plan 
of The Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
pany. Suppose a customer who used 50 
kwhr in February, 1933, later installed 
a refrigerator and increased his monthly 
consumption to 100 kwhr. The addi- 
tional 50 kwhr would cost $1.08, being 
the difference between the consumer’s 
hase bill under the “Immediate” Rate 
for 50 kwhr and his bill for 100 kwhr 
under the ‘Promotional’? Rate. This 
means an average of 2.2c per kwhr for 
the additional current required by the 
refrigerator. 

Suppose the consumer had a refrigera- 
tor in 1933, and was using 100 kwhr 
per month. Assume he had later added 
a range and increased his monthly con- 
sumption to 250 kwhr. The additional 
cost for the current for the range would 
he $2.01, being the difference between 
his base bill for 100 kwhr under the 
“Immediate” Rate and the bill for 250 
kwhr under the “Promotional” Rate. 
The additional current for the range 
would thus average 1-1/3c per kwhr. 

At the close of 1934, all consumers’ 
base bills will be reduced 5 per cent and 
another 5 per cent at the end of 1935. 
At the close of 1935, the “Immediate” 
Rate passes out of the picture entirely 
and the “Promotional” Rate becomes 
the only rate in force. 

t is clear that during the year 1934, 
the company will have no reduction in 
revenue beyond that caused by the adop- 
tion of the “Immediate” Rate. In other 
words, the ‘‘Promotional”’ Rate will ef- 
tect no further reduction in revenue in 
1934. The only effect will be such 
costs as may be occasioned by the pro- 
duction and transmission of the so-called 
“tree current’ which the customers may 
use under the plan. 


In the year 1935, the maximum reduc- 
Promotional” Rate 
will be the 5 per cent reduction in base 
bills effective the first of 1935. This 
reduction will occur if the consumers do 
not increase their use during 1934. 
In the year 1936, a further reduc- 
ton of 5 per cent due to the 
tional” Rate will occur provided there 
has been no further increase in the use 
ot current by the Thus 


“i 


tion due to the 


‘“*Promo- 


consumers, 


under the new plan, the company is 


given a period of 3 vears to build up its 
sales under the “Promotional” Rate, 
while at the same time maintaining its 
Present revenues. It is confidently be- 
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lieved that no further reduction in 
revenue will result but that each year 
will see an actual increase in domestic 
revenue due to the promotional feature 
of the new plan. 

What the new plan boils down to is 
this—the company has set up the rate 
it believes it can charge three years from 
now with increased sales per consumer 
and greater volume of output. The 
company, however, will give that future 
rate at once to any consumer who will 
The plan thus permits 
any domestic consumer to secure, at once, 
a future low residence rate justified by 
increased use of electricity and increased 
volume of sales. 

While the new rate plan has been ef- 
fective in Alabama but six months, in 
Georgia but two months and in Ten- 
nessee but recently, the effect has been 
marked. The interest of the consumers 
has been widespread and very 
nounced. The Commercial Department 
and the salesmen are most enthusiastic. 
The response by the public has been most 
‘encouraging. The effect on public rela- 
tions has been splendid. 


increase his use. 


pro- 


It will probably occur to you as you 
study the application of this new rate 
plan that some discrimination may re- 
sult from its application. Such discrimi- 
nation as may arise under its application 
affects those situations where the con- 
sumer already had in use most of the 
larger current consuming devices such 
as refrigerator, range and water heater. 
Where the consumer does not have op- 
portunity for large additional use by 
reason of the fact that he already has 
most of the major devices installed, the 
new plan will not be so helpful. Per- 
haps the best statement that may be 
made with reference to this situation is 
that which appeared in the order of the 
Alabama Service Commission when it 
approved the Alabama Power Com- 
“Immediate” and ‘“Objec- 

The Commission said: 


pany’s new 
tive” Rates. 

“It may be charged that under this plan 
some discrimination will result in favor of 
the present small user. If there is any basis 
for such view, our answer is that such condi- 
tion will be temporary, and when all the 
facts and circumstances are considered, that 
this discrimination, if it exists, will not 
constitute an unjust discrimination. 

“There are few, if any, consumers who 
cannot take advantage of the plan and use 
increased quantities at a very low cost with 
great added convenience and profit. It is 
also clear that the only way in which the 
larger users may obtain lower rates under 
existing conditions is by increased use by 
the great number of small users resulting 
in a greater volume of sales by respondent. 

“The Commission is convinced that only in 
this manner can the public receive progres- 
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sively lower rates for residential service and 
at the same time leave respondent in a 
financial condition to maintain its credit and 
to meet its public requirements for extension 
of service and maintenance of its system.” 

Along with the adoption of such 
“Promotional” rates as are embodied in 
the new rate plan, must go surveys of 
the prospective business to be obtained 
and studies of the characteristics of the 
customers in the territory affected, in 
other words, a careful analysis of the 
market. The study of the sales to 
domestic consumers will bring out some 
very interesting and striking facts. 

I have had occasion recently to ana- 
lyze the segregation of domestic sales of 
a company which has an average con- 
sumption per domestic consumer of 
nearly 800 kwhr which as you know is 
above the national average. This 
analysis showed that of some 80,000 con- 
sumers, 73 per cent used 50 kwhr, or less 
per month. This 73 per cent of con- 
sumers averaged only 250 kwhr per year. 
They used only 24 per cent of the total 
domestic sales of the company. 

Turning to the other side of the pic- 
ture, we find that the remaining 27 per 
cent of the consumers using over 50 
kwhr per month, averaged 2132 kwhr 
per year and used 76 per cent of the 
total kwhr sold to residences. 

This particular company has set a 
goal of 1800 kwhr per domestic con- 
sumer. That is an 1000 
kwhr per year. How is that to be ob- 
tained? It may be obtained by increas- 
ing every consumer's use 1000 kwhr per 
year which isn’t likely, or it must be 
obtained by increasing the consumption 
of one-half of them 2000 kwhr per vear, 
or if only one-third, they must be in- 
creased 3000 kwhr each per year. Is 


increase ot 


the best field for increased sales among 
those already using over 50 kwhr per 
month, or is the greatest opportunity in 
those below that consumption? Assum- 
ing those who are now using over 50 
kwhr per month do not increase their 
use at all, then the other 73 per cent 
kwhr 
1670 
kwhr per year to get the overall average 
of 1800 kwhr for all consumers. A little 
figuring shows that this means that these 


now using an average of 250 


would have to be increased to 


73 per cent of the consumers would have 
to be increased 1420 kwhr per consumer 


per vear, 


Assuming that a 
large proportion of these small users 


This is a real job. 


will not for various reasons increase 
their consumption very much by the pur- 
chase of ranges or refrigerators, then 


the remainder will have to be increased 
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much more than 1420 kwhr per year. 

I mention these facts to illustrate 
what a job the company has before it, 
how important it is that the sales to 
existing consumers be analyzed thor- 
oughly to understand where the market 
is. 

‘The same plan already described with 
reference to domestic consumers has been 
put in force by The Tennessee Electric 
Power Company 
Company | for 
with 


and Georgia Power 
commercial 
modification. The new 
Promotional” commercial rate of The 
‘Tennessee Electric Power Company, ef- 
fective March 1, 19534 is: 
$1.00 per month, including 15 kwhr. 
+c per kwhr—next 15 kwhr per 100 
watts of demand 
2c per kwhr—next 10 kwhr per 100 
watts of demand 
lc per kwhr—for the excess. 


consumers 
some 


‘The consumers’ demand for the ap- 
plication of this rate is determined by 
first making certain exclusions from his 
connected load, such exclusions being 
chiefly refrigeration, water heating and 
cooking equipment and then applying a 
sliding scale of percentages to the re- 
mainder. “The consumers have the op- 
tion of a measured demand which, how- 
ever, shall not be less than 5 kw. One 
interesting feature of the determination 
of consumers’ demand under the new 
Promotional” Rate is that 
there shall be excluded from the con- 
nected load all exterior illumination in 
an amount equal to the interior lighting 


connected load. 


‘Tennessee 


In arriving at the in- 
terior lighting load, a further interest- 
ing step has been taken, namely, to ex- 
clude 50 per cent of the connected load 
in window lighting. 

It will be noted that the new ‘Pro- 
motional” commercial lighting rate is 
similar to the new “Promotional” do- 
mestic rate in its form and in the rates 
for the blocks of the schedule. This 
new commercial lighting rate is also ap 
plicable to all consumers in all communi- 
ties, regardless of size or location. 

In certain features, however, the new 
commercial lighting plan differs from 
that adopted for residences—first, the 
base bills are the actual bills paid in the 
months of 1933 and not as recomputed 
Rate as in 
the case of domestic consumers; second, 
the new “Promotional” commercial rate 
does not displace the other commercial 
rate for 5 years instead of 3 as in the 
case of domestic rate; third, there is no 
reduction in base bills as provided in 
the domestic rate. 


under the new “Immediate” 


Ihe companies are satisfied, from sur- 
veyvs made, and from a study of condi- 
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INSTITUTE’S PRESIDENT HONORED ON 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


OF SERVICE WITH HIS COMPANY 


Mr. Cortelyou in his office with a group of other officers of the Consolidated 
Gas Company who were present to felicitate him on the occasion of his completing 
twenty-five years of continuous service with the company. Left to right, F. H. 
Nickerson, Tice President; Oscar H. Fogg, Vice President; Floyd L. Carlisle, 
Chairman of the Board, Mr. Cortelyou; W. Cullen Morris, Vice President: 
John Stilwell, Vice President, and H. M. Brundage, Vice President. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of President George B. Cortelyou’s employment with the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York was observed on March 26th. Mr. Cortelyou spent 
the day in receiving the greetings and resolutions of company officers and organizations, 
and in presiding at company meetings. 

, 1909. Because the day 
on which he completed twenty-five years of service fell on Sunday, the anniversary was 
observed on the following Monday. 


Mr. Cortelyou joined the company as President on March 25 


Many baskets of flowers were sent to his ofhce during the morning and delegations 
from the various company organizations visited him to present engrossed resolutions. That 
night he was the guest at a dinner given at the Union Club by the trustees and officers 
of the companies in the Consolidated Gas Company system. 

In completing twenty-five years of continuous service, Mr. Cortelyou becomes eligible 
for membership in the Company's Quarter Century Club, 


which at present has over 2 
members 











tions in their territory that the possibili- 


of increasing sales are 


states. It is difficult for these 
ties in the way industries and commercial establishments 


as large, if not larger, in the case of the 


to understand why the contracts of elec: 
commercial consumers as in the domestic 
field. ‘They, therefore. feel that all of 


the advantages expected in the applica- 


tric utilities and the form of expressing 
their rates and rate provisions should. be 
They 


thoroughly that they cannot expect unr 


? so. different. understand quite 
tion of the new domestic rate plan will 
be equalled, if not exceeded i > ap-  ¢ vs t 
eq d, if not exceeded in the ay form rates because conditions and costs 
plication of the new “Immediate” and q ies 
a ; 2 : vary between one company and anothel 
Promotional” commercial rates. . + 
) - but they do believe that the conditions 
Power rates must be competitive as sige ne 
; ; which surround the contracts and th 
they always have been and always will : me 
= , . language used in expressing provisions 
be. ‘he companies must meet competi- a : apr ‘. 
er : of the rates may be simplified and mad 
tion of isolated plants or the business = 
= ore P ‘ r > county. 
will not be secured and held. RE RS Ces: Te Le 
‘ 7 ‘ ; alie foe > are tined. 
I think, perhaps, one of the most im- In this belief, I feel, they are justif 
portant things confronting us with refer- %0Mme efforts have already been inaugt 
ence to rates is to if rated with some success, to secure 


power secure, 


greater uniformity and greater simplicit) 
1 think tt 
highly important that this work should 


possible, greater uniformity of contracts 
We are dealing with 
industries which operate in many cases 


and rate forms. in contracts and rate forms. 


in a number of cities and sometimes in be continued. 
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PROBLEMS OF COMMON INTEREST TO MANUFACTURERS 


AND UTILITIES 


By J. S. TRITLE 


President, National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


Presented at Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, Chicago, March 14, 1934 


Your Chairman, Mr. Whitwell, 
wrote to me on February 19, asking me 
to talk before this meeting. He also 
asked me to notify the different groups 
of NEMA of the meeting here this 
week, and asked me to extend for him 
acordial invitation to the various manu- 
facturers to attend. ‘The latter part of 
this assignment I have fulfilled, and I 
know that the manufacturer groups 
were pleased to receive an invitation to 
deliberate with you and join in your 
discussions. 

The first part of the assignment, 
which I am now undertaking to fulfill, 
is not quite so easy. Perhaps the reason 
for it is that Mr. Whitwell stated in 


his letter that the more ouspoken I was, . 


the more valuable would be my con- 
tribution to the program. 

This industry is so large, has so many 
problems and, yet, is so full of oppor- 
tunity, that it is difficult to decide just 
which portion of the problem should be 
discussed. However, let’s look at the 
fundamental problem and see where it 
leads us. 


You men are responsible for the sell- 
ing of electric current at a profit. The 
manufacturers’ job is to sell the products 
they manufacture also at a profit. Since 
it is obvious to all of us that the Utility 
Companies’ immediate hope and future 
depend upon the sale of current-con- 
suming devices for the home, and since 
the manufacturers are the ones who make 
these products for you to sell, it is the 
most logical thing in the world to say 
that the manufacturer and the utility 
company should be the strongest, closest 
allies. In other words, there is just one 
goal for all of us and that is to SELL 
and, aside from our own selfish motive 
and our own individual business, we can 
see that this goal is even broader than 
our own home-base, because both Recov- 
ery and Prosperity for our National 
structure depend upon our ability to get 
more business, 

None of us seems to have the slightest 
doubt but that the market available to 
us is very great. There are 20,000,000 
domestic consumers served by the utility 
companies, and 4,000,000 industrial and 
commercial with both 


customers and, 


¢ 


MR. TRITLE 


classes of customers, the jresent satura- 
tion is very low. 

I sometimes wonder whether keeping 
these low saturation figures constantly in 
our minds is not one of our difficulties. 
We see a new product introduced into 
the market, we know we have 20,000,- 
000 wired which a_ large 
number can be sold this new product, 


homes, of 


and the next thing we know the utility 
companies have forgotten everything else 
and are putting their entire effort on 
this single product with the “Do It To- 
day” hysteria - neglecting 
and forgetting the other many products 
which are equally 


meanwhile 


their 
current-consuming 
devices and which, in turn, sell kilowatt 
hours for the electric service company. 
With this mad desire to saturate the 
market—in less time than it takes to tell 
—there is immediately introduced into 
the picture 


important in 


business of selling 


merchandising practices 
which work at cross-purposes and which, 
eventually, spell ruin for the particular 
product and the industry. Rather than 
explain what I mean by this statement 
at this particular moment—I would pre- 
fer to reflect for a few minutes on what 
has transpired in connection with some 
of the individual items which go to make 
up the electrical merchandising business. 

For example, let us look at lighting 
for just a moment. The selling of illumi- 
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nation was and still is the backbone of 
the central station industry. In the early 
days a continuous, sustained and well- 
ordered activity was, year after year, 
launched to make customers conscious of 
illumination by electricity. This activity 
sold kilowatt hours, and the results ob- 
tained were the best justification for a 
continuous, hard-hitting, year after year 
sales program on lighting. But what 
happened? The interest aroused by the 
many other current-consuming devices 
that were introduced, gradually pulled 
effort away from the sale of lighting, 
and, in consequence, the utility com- 
panies’ loads began to suffer. —TThen some 
of the able men in the industry realized 
their mistake and the “Better Light— 
Better Sight” campaign was launched 
last fall. 
report concerning the 


You, I know, will receive a 
results at this 
meeting, and I know how gratified you 
will be by them. However, isn’t it 
rather ridiculous that a problem as fun- 
damental to the utility companies as 
lighting should allowed to 
reach a point where it was necessary to 


have been 


sell the utility companies on a renewed 
interest ? And I wonder how much more 
could have been accomplished in the 
fall drive for lighting, if the effort 
throughout the years had been as con- 
tinuous and as sustained as when it was 
started ? 


Or let us take small appliances, and 
look at the history behind this group of 
With the advent of the elec- 
tric iron, it was recognized as a large 


products. 


current-consuming device and the utili 
ties, seizing the opportunity to sell cur- 
rent at a much more rapid rate than 
lighting permitted the load to develop, 
began aggressively to promote this prod- 
uct. Quickly following the iron were 
the toaster, percolator, waffle-iron, etc., 
etc. For a time there was a fine continu- 
ous, coordinated effort on the part of 
manufacturers, the utilities and other 
retailers in the promotion and sale of 
these products. The price-levels were 
fair and their promotion adequate. Then 
other current-consuming devices in the 
major appliance group began to appear, 
and real effort to sell small appliances 
began to dwindle. 
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An attempt was made to offset the 
decreasing eftort and to hold up the 
volume with a demand for low-priced 
and cheap appliances. Obviously in 
meeting the demand for low-priced mer- 
chandise, the manufacturers had little, if 
anything left for promotion. Accord- 
ingly, the volume began to slide down- 
hill and with the decreased sale and the 
almost profitless volume remaining, we 
saw a wide trail of bankruptcy and 
closed businesses. In other words, we 
find a business which was the backbone 
of utility sales some ten years ago tot- 
tering on feeble legs. Now, again it is 
recognized that these small appliances 
play a tremendously important part in 
the affairs of the utility companies. The 
need of increased revenue from the small 
current-consumer, especially the 
profitable customers who represent a 
very substantial group is apparent. These 
customers, 


non- 


whose spending margin is 
limited, and who cannot be counted on 
as immediate purchasers of the more ex- 
pensive load-building 
prospects for these smaller appliances. 
And with the sale of these smaller ap- 
pliances to these customers, the educa- 
tional and back-ground work necessary 
to creating a desire for the large appli- 
ances — such as ranges, water-heaters, 
refrigerators, etc., is developed. 


appliances, are 


This reasoning has caused your organi- 
zation in cooperation with the manufac- 
turers, to launch the E. E. I. Small 
Appliance Campaign, and I commend 
the judgment and congratulate the men 
responsible for this activity. On the 
other hand, I cannot condone the condi- 
tions that have existed during the past 
five years. The fickleness that has been 
apparent which, in some stages of the 
development of the small appliance in- 
dustry, caused the utilities to put the 
strength of their organization behind 
these products, when they expected stim- 
ulation to come only through price, then 
the almost complete forgetting about 
these products and now the renewed 
interest and attention makes almost for 
chaos in the industry. 

It represents a back-breaking condition 
to the manufacturers because no indus- 
try can succeed with the fluctuations 
that have been in the small appliance 
business. The utilities have suffered 
alike with the manufacturer, having lost 
the effort on the part of the manufac- 
turer in continuing a sustained effort to 
promote these products and develop new 
and improved appliances. Nor have the 
manufacturers been able to bring their 
costs down through the advantage of a 
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somewhat level if not increasing volume, 
which is so very much desired by you. 

Let me continue to discuss some of 
the other important products before | 
draw the conclusions from the remarks 
| have made in respect to lighting and 
appliances. Perhaps we should look at 
some of the major appliances and begin 
with the electric range. 


With the electric range we found a 
somewhat different problem. At its in- 
ception the natural desire to own electric 
ranges did not exist, and accordingly a 
great deal of pioneering and educational 
sales work were required. ‘The electric 
range at that time was by all odds the 
heaviest device 
and accordingly received attention. The 


load-building domestic 
start was slow but continuous and sus- 
tained. 
utility and the manufacturer was rather 
The 
began to grow and in those areas where 
the utilities had little to fall back on in 
industrial and 


The cooperation between the 


complete. elecric range business 


they put 
forth the necessary promotion to build a 
real volume. In Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and Utah, approximately 30 per 
cent of the domestic consumers have been 


other loads, 


sold electric ranges, whereas the national 
saturation is somewhere around 5 per 
cent. 

There have been many reasons why 
electric ranges have not been sold in 
larger volume. First, rates in some sec- 
Second, the fine 
promotion work done cooperatively by 
the utilities and the 
awakened the gas range manufacturers 


tions were too high. 
manufacturers 


and they proceeded in an intensive way 
to improve their products and_ bring 
them up to the high standards of effi- 
ciency, utility and convenience that was 
Third, the 
companies 


evident wih electric ranges. 
public utility 
with large investments in gas interests 


combination 


were not disposed to the promotion and 
sale of electric ranges on their lines. But 
to my mind none of these is the real 
cause of our expand and 

Rather, in 
my opinion, the fine structure which was 
well under way in 1927 and 1928 was 
allowed to topple, first of all, perhaps, 
because the 


failure to 
develop the range business. 


refrigerator came 
into the picture and the affection of the 
utility man for the electric range busi- 
ness was transferred to this new baby. 


electric 


Because of the desire to transfer in- 
terests and attention, the utilities appar- 
ently decided that again price would hold 
up the volume of electric ranges while 
they were devoting all of their time to 
With the price 


electric refrigeration. 


April, 1934 


influence in the picture, promotion 
waned. In fact it almost ceased. The 
reason is obvious. The manufacturer 
could no longer put forth the effort to 
build the business because, after all, there 
is only a given number of dollars be. 
tween factory cost and selling price, 
The dollars remaining between manv- 
facturing cost and selling price are nar- 
row. Something must be forgone and in 
this case it was promotion. 

I wonder sometimes whether the 
utility companies feel that the manufac. 
turers are profiteers. If they do, they 
have only to look at the statements of 
most of the companies to realize that 
our profit margins are very small. In 
other words, I sincerely believe that the 
manufacturers have always attempted to 
bring down their prices as their costs 
justified them and that there has never 
been an attempt to hold prices to a 
point where sales were limited because 
of high prices and profit excessive. | 
mention this at this point because I earn- 
estly desire to point out that because 
manufacturers were operating on ver 
small margins of profits, prices cannot 
be reduced unless at the same time items 
of expense are eliminated and with a 
problem requiring so much promotion 
and educational work as electric ranges, 
it is a sad mistake to eliminate advertis- 
ing and promotion. 

There's another angle to this electric 
range business that has been disturbing. 
The utility companies have desired to 
enlist the cooperation and support of 
other retail agencies in the sale of elec- 
tric ranges. They have naturally looked 
to the manufacturer to build this distri- 
bution. You all know with a limited 
volume the effort on the part of the 
manufacturer to establish dealers is costly 
and will not pay its way. However, the 
manufacturers have shown a willingness 
and a desire to cooperate and do their 
utmost along this line. And yet I can 
cite many cases where the principal 
manufacturers have done much to effect 
this distribution largely for the benefit 
of the utility and then when the cam- 
paign period came along they found that 
the utility had purchased some unknown 
range and the cream of the business in 
that territory was diverted to the manv- 
facturer who did nothing to further the 
cause of the industry as a whole. 


While these practices were going 0M, 
it was evident that it would eventually 
spell ruin for the electric range business 
and it appears to me that this almost 
has happened. Is it not time that we 
took real stock of this whole situation 
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and developed our planning and thinking 
on a basis which will lift the electric 
range business out of its doldrums and 
up to a level which will produce a 
worthwhile business both from the stand- 
point of the utility in increasing its load- 
building and from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer who makes these products. 

Just one more discussion of product 
and that is refrigeration. No item of 
the electrical merchandising business has 
had as rapid a growth as electric refrig- 
eration. ‘Terrific sums of money have 
been spent for advertising and promo- 
tion. It has been estimated that at least 
twenty-five million dollars were spent in 
the promotion of the electric refrigerator 
in the past five years to reach the present 
annual volume of business. 

While it is a great source of satisfac- 
tion to look back on last year and find 
that all sales of electric refrigeration 
were broken, it is disheartening to also 
reflect that the profit in the selling of 
electric refrigeration has been sadly lack- 
ing But it is the future of electric 
refrigeraion that I want to stress. The 
business is at the cross-roads for from 
now on the profit should accrue to both 
retailers and to manufacturers. But if 
the same mistakes are made in electric 
refrigeration that have been made in the 
merchandising and distribution of other 
appliances, we will in another few years 
look back upon 
another headache. 


refrigeration as just 


In your business as well as ours there 
are just three elements and those three 
elements make for the result — profit. 
As I see it, we have product, price, 
promotion. “Those are the things you 
have to sell and those are the things 
we have to sell, and the summation of 
all is profit. What has been so sadly 
lacking in the merchandising business 
has been the proper balance of these 
three essentials. We have at times gone 
from quality products down to the 
cheapest of products. At other times 
from good fair prices to the lowest of 
prices. At still other times from a good, 
sane, active promotion to a_ standstill 
on promotion. What is needed more 
than anything else in the electrical mer- 
chandising industry is our ability to get 


together and to balance product, price 
and Promotion. 


Today we are all on trial—utilities 
and manufacturers alike. The pressure 
tor lower rates is gaining impetus and 
the utilities must face the problem and 
still secure a return on their investment 
which will pay dividends to their stock- 
holders. The manufacturers are in an 
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identical position—for they must increase 
their business and at price levels which 
will permit a profit with which they 
may also pay dividends to their stock- 
holders. It is a trying time, and we 
are at the cross-roads. The sympathetic 
understanding of each other’s problems 
will go far toward reaching the proper 
solution. Heroic measures which, on the 
face of them, might seem the panacea, 
will fail, There is no panacea which 
will accomplish the end over night. 
However, as I said in the beginning, 
the ultimate ends to be gained by both 
the utilities and the manufacturer are 
alike. Accordingly, they should be the 
strongest allies. “The picture does not 
We have the forces, 
which if harnessed and put to work 
could go far, but these must be coordi- 
nated and correlated. “The understand- 
ing of each other’s problems must be 
absolute. The appraisal of the problems 


seem so gloomy. 


must be complete and out of this ap- 
praisal must come a solid, logical and 
fundamental business-building program. 
We must not seize on one flare of red 
fire and consider that this torch will 
light the way because the flare always 
has and always will burn out. Then we 
find ourselves in darkness groping for a 
way out. It seems to me that in the old 
days we were much closer together— 
that is the manufacturer and utilities— 
we sat down and discussed our busi- 
nesses—we reasoned with our problems 
and, although there was not always an 
immediate meeting of minds, we soon 
approached a working arrangement that 
brought results. Since then it seems to 
me we have been grasping at straws and 
these straws have not built a platform 
on which we could all stand. Perhaps 
this all has been a product of the times 
—but it does not necessarily follow that 
this should go on forever. We have, in 
the manufacturing industry some real 
brain and ability, and this brain and 
ability is matched in the utilities. With 
the ableness represented by the leaders 
in the commercial phases of the utilities, 
and that which I believe we have in the 
manufacturing business, | am dead cer- 
tain that a program for continuous and 
sustained sound effort along the broad 
front of all of the electrical merchandis- 
ing business can be established and that 
means should be taken to approach this 
end quickly. 


For a considerable period there have 
been lengthy arguments concerning what 
might be called quality apparatus and 
at one time it seemed almost 


mountable that an agreement could be 


unsur- 
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reached. Lat:ly, due to the efforts of 
the public utilities and the manufactur- 
ers, being willing to sit down and talk 
over the problems freely, there is no 
question in my mind that a decision fair 
to the utilities and the manufacturer can 
be reached, with consequent good to the 
industry. 

For a long time public utilities have 
been under state and government regu- 
lations and for the last eight or nine 
months we, manufacturers, find our- 
selves more or less under the same regu- 
lations. We have seen in the last eight 
months the operation under NIRA and 
during this time there has been quite a 
marked revival of business in the United 
States, many companies showing profits 
who did not in the past, others decreas- 
ing their losses. We have seen millions 
of people put back to work, but there 
is stll a very big, broad question as to 
whether what has been done so far is 
on a permanent foundation and there is 
no question that there are still many un- 
charted seas we will have to cross before 
the country is on a sound and prosperous 
basis. We have seen the Government— 
in the last eight or nine months—getting 
more and more into the affairs of private 
business in the United States. 
ments after departments are being organ- 
ized in Washington and there are many 
departments of which no knowledge 
exists in the minds of the general public. 


Depart- 


This regulation is now spreading from 
a national to also a state basis. Many 
departments which now operate nation- 
ally will operate in the different states. 
Thus we will have national supervision 
and state supervision thereby causing 
dual regulation. If this continues, there 
is no question that it is going to stifle 
initiative and private enterprise. 

You are all familiar with what has 
happened in two recent weeks in Wash- 
ington—the first week was spent hearing 
the consumer reaction. The second week 
was devoted to a meeting of representa- 
tives of all industries in the country to 
the end that Government and industry 
would get a clear picture of what is 
going on and endeavor to solve some 
of the problems which are, in my mind, 
just as large and grave as confronted by 
us a year ago. 

The problems in the electrical business 
can be solved and put on a sound basis 
if there can be a coordinated effort of 
the public utilities, manufacturers, job- 
bers, and contractors, sitting down and 
meeting to discuss their respective prob- 
lems. This same procedure is ultimately 

(Continued on page 116) 





POWER SALES POSSIBILITIES 


By W. H. SAMMIS 


The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation—Chairman, Industrial Heat and 
Power Subcommittee, Sales Committee, E.E.1. 


Presented 


During the past few years the work 
of the Power Sales Engineer has been 
most disheartening. His time has been 
primarily spent in fighting to 
existing load and in explaining why 
power rates could not be reduced as 
commodity prices fell. In fact, it was 
with fear and trembling that he made 
the periodic calls on his customers. But 
that was yesterday. The new day is 
here and the sun is rising gradually 
over the horizon. The very factors that 
Were used in combatting purchased 
power by isolated plant equipment man- 
ufacturers and consulting engineers are 
now the tools of the Power Sales En- 
gineer. ‘The shoe is on the other foot. 

Today the price of isolated plant 
equipment is increasing. Labor costs 
are rising and fuel costs are advancing 
by leaps and bounds. 
tain grade of coal, a year ago, sold at 
$0.85 per ton at the mine, today the 
code price is $1.65 with talk of a further 
increase.. A certain grade of fuel oil, 
in 1932, sold at $0.60 per barrel f.o.b. 
New York, whereas today it sells at 
$1.20 per barrel. 


retain 


Whereas a cer- 


A few days ago | 
asked our purchasing agent to give me 
a memorandum of the price increases of 
materials volume in our in- 
Here are a few of the items: 


used in 
dustry. 


Copper—Electrolytic 
Standard Pipe, 1”-3”..... 
Western Red Cedar Poles. . 
Fir Cross Arms... 
Secondary Racks 

Insulator Spools 

Friction Tape 

Cartridge Fuses 


wi + 


wa D> 
V+ Dw DO 


I would suggest that your purchasing 
agent furnish such information for the 
use of your Power Sales Engineers in 
their discussions with their prospects. 

Today the list of isolated plants in 
your territory is becoming a prospect list 
such as you have not seen in years. How- 
ever, these prospects will not become cus 
tomers until power men actively solicit 
the business. 

In Washington these days we hear a 
great deal about open prices versus secret 
prices, price filing, control of prices, ete. 
What does this mean to our industry ? 
In my opinion, among other things, it 
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industrial 
plants in order to take advantage of the 
improvements in manufacture 
have been neglected these past few years. 


means the rehabilitation of 


which 
as a manufacturer can obtain 


dollars on the black side of the 
sheet he will invest money in obtaining 


As soon 


a rew 


up to date, efficient methods and equip- 
ment to enable his company to obtain its 


Per Cent 
1934 Increase 
$0.08 per Ib. 
61.75 per ton 
5.25 each 
74.46 per (¢ 
62.90 per ¢ 
10.92 per ¢ 


29 


share of business. “he inefficient plant 


will not survive. Here is where out 


old friend, “Electric Heat in Industry” 
will enter. Some years ago I recall 
a N.E.L.A. Convention, that 
the prospective industrial electric heat- 


ing load based on a partial survey of the 


stating, at 


country was twice the then motor load. 
‘Time has passed, but I do not believe 
conditions have changed very materially. 
At any rate there is an almost untouched 
market. Probably 


ment which offers enormous possibilities 


the latest dev elop- 


is that of electric gray iron melting. 
One of the companies with which | 
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have the good fortune to be associated 
added 1800 kw in electric furnace load 
for gray iron melting and 1000 kw for 
vitreous enameling in the plants of two 
of its customers in one city of 50,000 
population during the depressed year of 
1931. True, this is an exceptional case 
but it does indicate that the load is there. 
We all like to talk of large industrial 
heating loads, but let’s not forget those 
midget load builders that have been our 
power salesmen’s salvation in obtaining 
additional load the past year or two 
and act as entering wedges to make the 
customer electric heating conscious. 
Three manufacturers report that they 
sold a total of 148,000 kw of these small 
electric heating units in the year 1933. 
The E. E. I. BULLetin carries each 
month a page or two of Industrial Heat- 
ing Items, commenting upon new and 
novel applications in this field. Manu- 
facturers have prepared direct-by-mail 
literature for our use. 

Now what about commercial cooking 
Repeal has brought new 
hotels are again doing 


and_ baking. 
habits. The 
business in the dining 
merely in the coffee shop. 


room and_ not 
Saturday 
night has again become a gala night. 
Small restaurants are operating under 
the same management for more than a 
few months at a time. Money will be 
spent in replacing and providing addi- 
tional kitchen equipment. A few fig 
ures, however, as to what has been done. 
‘Twenty-three utilities report the sale ot 
13,000 kw of commercial cooking equip- 
1933, estimating the ar- 
Figures 


ment during 
nual revenue to be $430,000. 
individual utilities show conclu- 
sively that 


from 
wherever real sales eftort 
has been applied, the revenue has been 
obtained. For example— 
Company A-—10,000 commercial meters 
1932—535 kw—$23,300 ) 
1933—350 kw—$15,000 ) 
Company B—7,000 commercial meters 
1933—359 kw—$11,000—1 14 men 
Company C— 
1933—550 kw—$20,000 
1934—-quota — 40,000—+4 men 
2 men to date 40% over quota 
2 men to date 90% of quota 


1 mat 


Experience has shown that in general 
one man can be employed profitably on 


(Continued on page 113) 
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PRESCRIBING FOR CRITICAL POWER CASES 


Presented at Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


I have been asked to present some 
thoughts which might be of assistance 
in meeting some of the more serious 
competitive problems we face in retain- 
ing our present power business. This is 
a rather difficult thing to do as we find 
that effective prescriptions must be made 
up to fit particular symptoms or diag- 
noses. In view of this, I would much 
prefer to make some suggestions which 
might be molded together to form a 
tonic which, if used regularly in our 
negotiations with our customers, might 
eliminate the necessity of preparing spe- 
cific prescriptions for fatal cases. 

From the comments of the previous 
speakers, and from our own experience, 
are in accord that today 
conditions in the manufacturing field are 
somewhat different 


prevailed a year ago. 


| am sure we 


those which 


This change has 


from 


which 
make our job of holding power business 
just a little more difficult but, on the 


ther hand, some of the new conditions 


brought about some conditions 


make our job somewhat easier. 

We find in the past year that com- 
modity and labor prices have advanced, 
much of the advance being chargeable to 
the introduction of codes in the various 
industries, with the result that total 
manutacturing costs have shown a de- 
cided upward trend. In some cases, this 
development has not been accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the selling 
price of the products, with the result 
that in many industries the margin be- 
tween selling price and cost has been 
materially decreased. Increased produc- 
tion has to some extent overcome this 
trend toward lower profits. We. find, 
however, that this narrowing of the 
margin between selling price and cost 
price has resulted in many concerns con- 
tinuing their efforts to effect economies 
wherever possible. 

I think that we should keep in mind 
the desirability of making our power 
tates follow more closely power costs 
obtainable from competitive sources. A 
notable example of the adaptation of this 
Principle is in the rate which was used 
*y a number of the companies in the 
midwest on one of the pipe line electri- 


Nation jobs. This rate, as many of you 
Know, 


is based on one hundred per cent 


] e 
oad factor operation and provides for 


By H. C. THUERK 


Utility Management Corporation 


MR. THUERK 


increases in the net rate per kilowatt 
hour as the load factor drops. 

During the past year, our industry has 
had to bear the brunt of the efforts of 
those who are anxious to inject govern- 
ment ownership into the entire field of 
private business. Government credit and 
through the 
Public Works Administration have en- 


outright grants of money 


couraged the entry of political subdivi- 
sions into the electric light and power 
Naturally this has resulted in 
increased efforts on the part of many 
manufacturers of 


business. 
competitive power 
equipment who would gain most through 
the establishment of large numbers of 
We tind that 


manufacturers 


individual power plants. 
the Diesel have 
been particularly active and, although it 
appears that much of their activity has 


engine 


been concentrated on municipal plant 
jobs, yet we find that along with this 
they have, in many localities, increased 


their efforts to sell their product iggy 


industrial plants. 


There has been so much activity on 


the part of the federal administration 
directed toward reducing unemployment 
that undoubtedly this will have 
effect on our efforts to shut down exist 


Manu 


facturing plant managers have had so 


some 
ing isolated generating plants. 


much pressure brought to bear on them 
to keep as many people employed as 


possible, that they are bound to be reluc- 
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tant in cases to adopt methods 
which will materially reduce their work- 
ing force. This same line of reasoning 
may influence them to feel that the in- 
stallation of an isolated plant will help 
to absorb some labor which otherwise 
they might have to release. However, I 
feel that the absolute necessity for keep- 
ing production costs as low as possible 


many 


will overcome this influence in a ma- 
jority of cases. 

During the past year we find that a 
large number of unemployed engineers 
have continued their efforts to obtain 
employment for themselves by analyzing 
our powell customers’ power and steam 
some cases have advised 
the installation of isolated 
plants. They have been aided to some 
extent by 


costs, and in 


generating 


the tech- 
nical press which have tried to create 
the impression that there is an impending 


certain articles in 


shortage of purchased power for indus- 
A particular class of 
larger engineering firms have apparently 


trial customers. 


increased the intensity of their efforts 
along this line. In some instances we 
suspect that the recommendaion to make 
investments in power producing equip- 
ment has been influenced by the thought 
that considerable additional fees are ob- 
tainable through the installation of the 
equipment. \lany of these engineers in 
the past nine months have directed their 
efforts toward interesting municipalities 


in municipal electric light plants. 

I believe that the answer to this activ- 
ity lies in our taking steps, as quickly as 
possible, to see that all of our larger 


and competitive power customers are 
producing and utilizing steam, water and 
other services as efficiently as possible 
and, in addition, are utilizing purchased 
power to the fullest and most economical 
having 


complete cost studies made for each of 


extent. This can be done by 


our customers in this group. By doing 
this we can take the credit for recom- 
mending certain economies to our cus- 
tomers instead of leaving this to an 
outside engineer who may use these sav- 
ings to add to what he claims can be 
saved through the installation of gen- 
erating equipment. 

The present trend toward a shorter 
working week brings up the question as 
to its effect on industrial customers. This 
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development, unless accompanied by pos- 
sible re-arrangements of processes and 
equipment operation, may result in 
lower load factors which will undoubt- 
edly bring renewed requests from cus- 
tomers for consideration of lower rates. 
In some instances these requests may be 
reasonable, depending of course on the 
form of rate under which the customer 
is being served. However, our job in 
this instance is to point out that with a 
lower load factor, higher unit costs for 
power will result from private plant 
generating and in many instances the 
average rate for private plant generation 
will go up much more rapidly than if 
Here again we 
require an analysis of the individual case 
before applying the remedy. 

Most of what I have said has dealt 
with some of the unfavorable conditions 


power is purchased. 


which we are facing in our job of 
retaining power business, and yet today 
many which are 
distinctly favorable to us. 

As I stated previously, commodity 
prices and wage rates have been increas- 
ing almost steadily since February of 
last year. With the adoption of the code 
for the coal industry, we find, as pointed 
out by Mr. Sammis, that coal prices 
have increased materially in the past few 
months. Fuel oil prices have advanced. 


there are conditions 


Prices of power plant equipment have 


materially increased in the past six 


months. In many instances load factors 
These 


have decreased. 


have resulted in an increase in the cost 


developments 


of generating power in small isolated 
generating plants. 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE BULLETIN 


We are living in a period when poli- 
cies and principles seem to be changing 
quite rapidly. It is hard to predict just 
what changes may be made in the poli- 
cies of the f.deral government which 
materially influence all industry. As the 
New York Sun pointed out editorially 
a few days ago: “This is disturbing to 
industry. How can contracts be made 
when a manufacturer does 
what his costs will be? How can he 
proceed with confidence if he does not 


not know 


know what the Government is going to 
do next about hours and wages ?” 


This uncertainty has led many of our 
industries to adopt a policy of making 
very little, if any, new investments in 
This 


was brought out clearly in a report re- 


productive equipment. condition 
cently issued by a special committee of 
the A.S.M.E. on Capital Goods Indus- 
tries which covered 169 concerns in 6 
cities. This report states that about two- 
thirds of the concerns have no plans for 
modernization of machinery and me- 
chanical equipment, and about sixty per 
that they 
in machinery or me- 


cent of these concerns state 


would not invest 
chanical equipment at the present time. 

I believe it helpful to our 
can keep this 
when dealing 


will be 
they 
in mind 


power salesmen if 
condition firmly 
with our power customers. As a matter 
successful salesmen 


of fact, our power 


are continually keeping in touch with 
developments such as this, so that they 
may be at all times thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the general feeling and 


policies of their power customers. 


April, 1934 


In an effort to develop a plan of 
selling power which would most nearly 
embody the same methods which most 
concerns use in determining the advisa- 
bility of installing new equipment, we 
have for some time urged our own op- 
erating properties to prepare power cost 
reports with this thought in mind. In 
Chart | is shown what we might term 
the ordinary method of comparing power 
The undesirable feature of this 
set-up is that it indicates a saving in 
favor of generated power. 

In Chart 2 is shown the method we 
are recommending and which has the dis- 
tinct advantage that it does not indicate 
any saving, regardless of the period of 
years it takes to pay for the equipment, 


costs. 


After this statement has been prepared, 
then we try to show the customer the 
many influences which might operate to 
make it difficult to actually amortize the 
investment in the required period. 

The use of this method of determining 
the attractiveness of an investment will, 
I believe, aid materially at this time in 
combatting certain jobs where the equip- 
ment is to be paid out of savings. 

In some instances interchange power 
arrangements with customers may be 
found to be satisfactory to both the seller 
and buyer of power. This arrangement 
will give the customer a lower overall 


net cost for power and at the same time, 
in an emergency, will make available to 
the power system, additional capacity 


which can be used to supply the needs 
of that particular power customer and, 
in some instances, the 


itself. 


power 
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FUEL 

LABOR 

WATER 
MAINTENANCE 
MISC. SUPPLIES 


$50,000 
20000 
3000 
8000 
2500 


COMPARISON OF POWER COSTS 


(FIXED CHARGE METHOD) 





FUEL 
LABOR 
WATER 





TOTAL 


FIXED CHARGES 
INTEREST 7% 
DEPRECIATION 10% 
TAXES & INS. 3% 

TOTAL 





20% OF $300000=$60000 


TOTAL COST OF GENERATING POWER & STEAM $143,500 
COST OF PURCHASED POWER & STEAM 
SAVING IN FAVOR OF GENERATING POWER 


TOTAL 


MAINTENANCE 
MISC. SUPPLIES 


COMPARISON OF POWER COSTS 


(YEARS-TO-PAY-FOR INVESTMENT METHOD) 
OPERATING COSTS 


$50000 
20000 
3000 
8000 


2500 
$83,500 





INTEREST, TAXES & INS. 
@ 10% OF $300000 

TOTAL COST OF GENERATING POWER & STEAM 
EXCLUSIVE OF AMORTIZATION 

COST OF PURCHASED POWER & STEAM 

BALANCE AVAILABLE FOR AMORTIZATION 


30000 





$113,500 
$160000 
$ 46,500 


$160000 YEARS REQUIRED TO PAY FOR INVESTMENT 6% 





$ 16500 


(STRAIGHT LINE METHOD) 








Chart 1 


Chart 2 
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ADDITIONAL KILOWATT HOUR SALES FROM 


AIR CONDITIONING 


By C. E. MICHEL 


Union Electric Light & Power Co., St. Louis—Chairman, Air Conditioning 


Presented at Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, Chicago, 


Air-conditioning has arrived at the 
point where additional kilowatt hour 
sales depend on and are proportional to 
the sales effort put forth. 

We, therefore, have two things to 
consider: (1). The market, and (2). 
The method. 

THE MARKET: 
remains our 


and 
divides 


Space cooling largest, 
most spectacular 


itself into 


most important 
field. ‘This three 
groups ! 

1. Cooling for comtort and health in resi- 
fences and executive ofhces. 

2. Cooling for profit in stores, restaurants, 
theatres and all those places where volume 
of business depends on attracting attendance. 

3. Cooling for industrial processes. 

These three fields vary in their at- 
tractiveness with different localities, but 
each is present in almost every section 
of the country. The comfort and health 
narket is one which lends itself to the 
wide distribution of comparatively small 
units which once started will 


at a rapid rate. 


progress 
It has been recognized 
tor a number of years that to supply this 


small units are necessary, preferably self- 
contained units, where the entire equip- 
ment is enclosed in one package. Last 
vear, a limited number of such devices 
were on the market and from the experi- 
ence gained, the manufacturers have de- 
veloped self-contained units, in 
cases made portable by being mounted on 
rubber tired casters, and these will have 
a wide application in this field. We 
know of at least five of the large manu- 
tacturers who have included this type 
of equipment in their lines in one or 
more sizes. 


some 


At least one manufacturer 
has gone so far as to arrange his design 
in such a way that this room cooler can 
be operated on 115 volt circuit and it is 
likely that the starting current of the 


others will be low enough so that they 


no longer will require special wiring. 
Uhese units, in most cases, have % hp. 
motors. “The cost will be about $400.00, 
some running under and some slightly 
over. They will be capable of cooling 
and dehumidifying rooms of 150 to 200 


Subcommittee, Sales Committee, E.E.l. 


MR. MICHEL 


square feet under average conditions. 
Here is a piece of package merchandise 
which already has public acceptance be 
cause the results are tried and proven, 
are desired by the public, and the price 
is right. 

You purchased electric radios long be- 
fore they had reached the degree of 
mechanical perfection now attained by 
The expenditure you 
make for your automobile is far above 


room coolers. 


the cost of room cooling. 


You are selling domestic refrigerators 
every day for cooling ten or twelve cubic 
feet of space at prices approaching that 
of a room cooler which cools fourteen 
hundred to eighteen hundred cubic feet 
of space. The benefits it brings offer 
a greater sales appeal than any other de- 
vice of like cost. 

Without considering the many appli- 
cations for residence and office cooling, 
which require larger size units on which 
installation work is required, we now 
have the opportunity of selling a pack- 
age cooler which will bring us a revenue 
in kilowatt hour sales comparable to the 
well established domestic refrigerator. 
These self-contained room coolers will 
approximately five 


consume hundred 
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watts per hour. Data gathered recently 
by our Air-Conditioning Subcommittee, 
shows an average usage of cooling equip- 
ment in excess of 1200 hours per season. 
The figures varied from 500 to 2800 
hours. For purposes of estimating, we 
can assume a figure below the average. 
We believe that most of the small selt- 
contained room coolers will run at least 
1000 hours during the cooling season 
and we have for each one of these in- 
stallations a potential increase of 500 
kwhr_ per The total kilowatt 
hour sales for the country at large will 
depend on the amount of sales effort put 
forth in marketing these coolers. 


season. 


distributors are 
alive to the importance of the market. 
They have gauged the market for 1934, 
and have geared their production to a 
substantial volume. As a 
number of salesmen 


Manufacturers and 


result, the 
who will contact 
the public will be greatly increased ove 
last year. Contacts with distributors in 
St. Louis lead us to believe that there 
will be over one hundred salesmen in 
that territory 

thirty last year. 


where there were but 

There is another potential value to 
this type of equipment. At compara- 
tively small expense, it will enable the 
customer to feel and experience the 
benefits of room cooling and dehumidi- 
fying. It will create an appetite and a 
desire to possess larger and more ade- 
quate equipment. Our experience last 
vear showed this to be a natural result. 
As an example: in 1932, a 
made an 


customer 
three cabinet 
type room coolers connected to one re- 
In 1933, he added 
In 1933, another cus- 
tomer made an installation consisting of 


installation of 


frigerating machine. 
two more rooms. 


a 3 hp. machine and four room coolers. 
Only a few days ago, we were called 
on to increase his service because he had 
purchased new equipment with a 7'% 
hp. compressor which will enable him to 
cool seven rooms. In interviewing this 
customer, we found that he was highly 
pleased with the installation of the pre 
vious year and is completely sold on the 
necessity of providing complete summer 
comtort for his home. Others could be 
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mentioned but these suffice to illustrate 
the point. 

In the second group of the market, 
that is, cooling for profit, a definite 
change has taken place. In 1933, little 
thought was given to summer cooling 
and dehumidifying until the hot weather 
actually arrived. We have 
vised by one distributor in St. Louis 
that on Feb. 1, he had forty-six proposals 
outstanding for summer cooling and de- 
humidifying in stores. Another told us 
that if he could close 15 per cent of the 
proposals which he had made, he 
consider that he had 
season. 


been ad- 


would 
had a successful 
Distributor’s salesmen and ow 
own men report that it is no longer a 
question of convincing the retail store 
that 
and dehumidifying. 


executive he should have cooling 
The question now 
to be considered is what type of equip 
ment is most applicable and what it will 
cost. “The manager of a large specialty 
shop stated to us the other day that he 
was surprised at the reasonable cost of 
the proposals which had been submitted 
to him. ‘These men have learned that 
there is a new and useful tool available 
ana 


to them in attracting customers 


keeping them in the store to purchase 


merchandise. Here is a tremendous field 


tor the aggressive salesmen. 


Another market in the air-condition- 
ing field, which has not been touched, is 
the use of mechanically circulated ai 
to increase the adaptability and useful 
Many 


ago, the gravity hot air furnace was de 


ness of warm air heating. veal 
Owing to its 


heat 


veloped from the stove. 
limitations, steam and hot wate: 
ing became a serious competitor and 
was thought that the warm air furnace 
would be applicable only in the cheap 
tvpes of dwellings, but the Warm 
Heating Association, put on the defen 
sive by competition, carried on research 
and soon found that by the addition of 
mechanically circulated air it could 


create a method of heating which lends 


itself beautifully to complete residential 
air-conditioning. hese mechanical warm 


air heating svstems are now designed to 


heat and humidify the air in winter, cool 


and dehumidify in summer, cleanse and 
circulate the air during all periods of 
the vear. For the summer cooling and 
dehumidifying, a compressor 
necessary cooling coils are added. 
installation cost is 


additional compara 


tively small. ‘This type of equipment 
with its mechanically circulated air gives 
us a new and additional outlet for elec 


tric energy. “Tests which have been con 


and the 
The 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE BULLETIN 
ducted indicate that in the moderate size 
home, from three to four hundred kilo- 
watt hours will be consumed during the 
year by When 
we consider that the average annual resi- 
dential throughout — the 
country is just over 600 kwhr, it will 
mean that we have in this device alone 


the motor driven fan. 


consumption 


the possibility of increasing the energy 
consumption of the average residence by 
approximately 50 cent. Thus the 
mechanical warm air heating system of- 


per 


fers us an opportunity on new residence 
construction to greatly increase our kilo 
watt hour sales through the medium of 
air movement and in addition, each such 
installation creates a potential customer 
for the addition of mechaniczi refrigera- 
tion. 

One St. 


Louis company, 


period when new residential construc- 
tion was at low ebb, made fifty such 
installations. Another reported that 
during 1933 they had made thirty-five 
installations, all of these in new resi- 
dences. 


But 


of the pictur e. 


new construction is only a part 


‘There are throughout 


the country today, wherevet heat is re 


quired, literally tens of thousands of 
air heating systems which 


converted 


oravity 


tvpe 


can into air-conditioning 
systems by the addition of a motor driven 
fan, filters and humidifying equipment. 
Ot course, many of the installations now 


In existence cannot be converted eithe: 


But 


existing 


because of design condition. 


even if only 30 per cent the 


ravity type hot systems can 


be changed, it ofters to us a tremendous 


a : 
potential market. ‘The electric energy 


‘onsumption of these con rsion jobs is 


identical with the newly designed equip- 


ment. It will give to the owner im 


‘ 1} | ) 
proved heating, clean air, circulation and 
humidification. On 


A 1] } 
tems, Wil be 


man ot 


these sys- 
possible to include, at a 
date, summet wling and de 
humidification. “his market exists, it 
us to realize on it. 

trial air-conditioning is the 
conditioning for comfort. 
ablished for many vears 
it has been given impetus 


\Iany 


eloping Tor the 


offspring. 
e de application 


conditioning in industry as a re- 


new opportunl 


sult of experience with comfort cooling. 


THE METHOD: 
With the background established and 
1934, 


method 


market conditions favorable in 


we are now concerned with the 


ot selling additional kilowatt 


“What 


hours. 


ettective moves can be made in 


April, 1934 


1934?” In my opinion, 
the problem is clearly one of organized 
and trained man-power. 


the summer o! 


For this year, 
our plan is to focus the educational 
process on dealers and their salesmen, 
No manufacturer could undertake the 
job alone. The greatest possible na- 
tional campaign he could put on would 
be spread so thin locally as to be inef- 
fective. The utility company is the one 
that should bring educational and pro 
The 
utility's motive is, of course, to build new 


motional pressure to bear locally. 


load but it must recognize that sales of 
equipment are necessary to accomplish 
this. 


Our plan for promotion of air con- 
sitioning in St. Louis this year is built 
We 


additional sales volume will result from 


around man-power. believe that 
a standardized sales procedure on the 
part of all distributors and dealers. We 
that the St. Louis Air-Condi- 


Bureau bring together fo: 


propose 
tioning 
week's study and training eighty to on 
hundred dealers and salesmen who will 
actually be in the field this summer. Wi 
intend to prove to these men, by evi- 
dence, that air conditioning has actually 
arrived and that there is a well-detined 
We 


them that a genuine and important ser- 


and growing market. will show 


vice is rendered by air conditioning 
affects the health, 


ability and profit of the buyer. 


which happiness, 
We will 

convince them that a correct sales pro- 

cedure will produce a definite volume 0 

‘The men will then be t 

in a simple but effective sales 


business. 


developed out of experience so that each 


man will be able to put over the 
conditioning idea in a sound, conclusive 
manner. ‘The first be th 


step will 


proper use of a Sales Visualizer to sel 


the pre reasons for 


spect on the ind th 
ei og J a 

benetits to be derived from air condition 
ing. ‘The second step will be to secur 


the prospect’s attendance at a practic: 


demonstration of air conditioning. The 
third step will be to systematically un 
cover the prospect’s needs and_ require: 
ments so as to be able to suggest 
just the right equipment for his purpose. 
The fourth step will be to concentrat 
enough personnel and mail follow-up t0 
close the sale. 

In order to support this plan, we will 
again have a number of exhibits so that 
more and more people may be brouglit 
in contact with the benefits of room codl- 
ing and dehumidifying. 

We believe that only the utility is ™ 
a position to make a complete and ir 
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partial display of all types of equipment 
and carry a demonstration of air con- 
ditioning direct to all the groups that 
can be interested. 

The value of a central exhibit and 
demonstration has been thoroughly 
proven. It provides a place where the 
prospect may investigate the subject with 
the maximum of help and information. 
It provides an impressive demonstration 
to the public that air conditioning is no 
longer a distant ideal but an accom- 
plished fact requiring immediate consid- 
eration.and decision. We again propose 
to have an exhibit in a hotel which will 
serve to place the air conditioning idea 
before business organizations and groups, 
as well as before the hotel men them- 
selves and the traveling public. An ex 
hibit of room cooling equipment in an 
apartment building, to which prospects 
brought by appointment, will 
also serve to show apartment owners and 


will be 


operators a new device for keeping their 
rented. Here prospective 
renters will see the equipment operating 


properties 


in the exact surroundings in which it is 
A suite in an office build- 
ing will be air-conditioned where, it 
certain hours, open-house would be ob- 


to be used. 


served and building owners, managers 
and tenants will be brought in by special 
invitation. 

Nothing will so well serve to popu- 
larize air conditioning as an exhibit of 
self-contained, popular priced units in a 
department store. Seeing this equipment 
in department stores will emphasize to 
the public that air conditioning is prac- 
tical, that prices are down, that operat- 
ing costs are right and that everyone 
can now consider himself a prospective 
purchaser. One of the model homes now 
being built by a realty company will be 
used for a demonstration of complete 
summer and winter residential air con- 
ditioning by a central plant. 

The idea, of course, is not merely to 
put air conditioning on display at as 
many points as possible in the hope that 
the right people in each case will dis- 
cover the equipment, but rather to use 
each display as a focusing point for a 
specific promotion whereby a selected 
group of prospects will be talked to in 
the particular language they understand 
and will be shown room cooling equip- 
ment under the particular surroundings 
where they will use it. 

With man-power and exhibits pro- 
vided, the further need to create sales 
Volume is to support these activities with 
the proper advertising. We are plan- 
ning a book of evidence as a supplement 
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to the Sales Visualizer showing pictures 
of important installations together with 
a brief statement of what these have ac- 
complished for their owners. This is 
intended to pile up evidence of a specifi: 
character so that no reader can escape 
the conclusion that air conditioning is 
here in a big, impressive and fina! way. 
A booklet for general distribution will 
be provided showing the “A 8B C’s of 
air conditioning’ which will take the 
mystery out of the subject and will sell 
air conditioning as the next great im- 
provement in living. ‘This will present 
air conditioning in terms so simple that 
the layman can fully understand it. 

The position of Union Electric with 
nothing to sell but service and with a 
distinct interest in helping each pur 
chaser to secure the most satisfactory in- 
stallation will be made clear in a letter. 
This will be mailed to selected retailers, 
owners of apartments, office buildings, 
restaurants, hotels and other classifica- 
tions of prospects as well as to architects 
and engineers and others who influence 
the purchase of building improvements. 
We will provide the necessary follow- 
up material for each classification in 
which the facts and arguments, specif- 
ically adapted to that classification, «re 
concentrated under one cover. 

We believe that newspaper advertis- 
ing can and will play an important part 
in reaching prospects because we find 
them in unexpected places. We have ex- 
cellent topics for such advertising. We 
can tell the public what they want to 
hear; we can tell them that room cool- 
ing and dehumidifying is now within 
the reach of their pocketbook; we can 
tell them of the lower prices of equip- 
ment and simplified installations and of 
the low operating cost. We can tell 
them that the investment which they 
may make in room cooling equipment is 
justified for improved health, the pre 
vention of depressed and nervous condi- 
tions and for higher working efficiency. 
We can tell them of the many success- 
ful installations that have been made in 
the past. We can advise them that 
Union Electric is prepared to serve them 
and give complete information on the 
subject. 

These plans are based on our previous 
activities in air conditioning promotion. 

We believe that the market is ready 
and that product development has 
reached the point where organized man- 
power, carefully manned exhibits and 
aggressive advertising will result in 
volume sales of equipment and thereby 
in increased kilowatt hour sales. 
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this work for every 10,000 commercial 
meters and will produce approximately 
$10,000 per year. One manufacturer 
has just prepared a very complete direct- 
by-mail campaign for use of the utilities. 

Mr. W. H. Stueve, chairman of the 
Petroleum Electric Power Club and a 
member of the E. E. I. Industrial Power 
and Heating Subcommittee, was asked 
to address you today on the sales possi- 
bilities to the petroieum industry but 
was unable to be present. In_ his 
absence I shall endeavor to high spot 
this activity. In 1933 approximately) 
900,000,000 barrels of oil were first 
pumped from its depth, then transported 
and finally refined. If this work had 
all been electric 
required approximately 
8,000,000 horsepower of connected load 


done with 


power it 
would have 


with accompanyng revenue of approxi- 
mately $75,000,000. At the present time 
oil well pumping is about 4 per cent 
motorized, pipe line pumping 20 per 
cent motorized and refineries about 30 
per cent motorized, but only about one- 
half of such motors are served by utili- 
ties so that the utilities are probably 
selling only about 12 per cent of the 


requirements of this industry. Here is 


a vast market and, contrary to popular 
belief, in view of the vast network of 
pipe lines, it is spread over 24 states. 
The last few issues of the E. E. I. 
BULLETIN 
subject and 


have carried items on this 
comment on the Great 
Lakes Pipe Line Company job, which 
was connected in 1933, amounting to 
7700 with accompanying 
revenue of $400,000 per year. 


horsepower 


Last but not least are two new in- 
dustries. It is estimated that the poten- 
tial requirements of electrical energy in 
the brewery industry are about 10 kw- 
hr per barrel of beer. Using Jacob Rup- 
pert’s estimate, recently appearing in the 
press, of 27,000,000 barrels to be pro- 
duced in 1934 gives a market this year 
of 270,000,000 kwhkr. In the distil- 
estimated, that in 1934, 
1,800,000 barrels of liquors will be dis- 
tilled. Utilizing the unit figure of 20 
kwhr per barrel here is a market for 
another 36,000,00 kwhr. 

Within the past few 


leries it is 


months pro- 
spective power sales present an entirely 
However. utilities must be 
May I 


suggest that upon your return vou check 


new picture. 


manned to obtain this business. 


the size of this department and the work 
it is doing. 





WHAT HAS BEEN DONE—AND CAN BE DONE IN 
BETTER LIGHTING 


By M. Ek. SKINNER 


Bufhalo, Niagara <& Eastern Power Corporation, Buffalo- 
Chairman, Lighting Sales Subcommittee, Sales Committee, E.E.1. 


Presented at Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, Chicago, March 15, 1934 


‘The 


program has been a 


SIGH1 
It has 
proved to be timely in that all utility 


BETTER LIGHT—BETTER 


“natural.” 


companies were concerned with the re- 
duction or cessation of growth of their 
residential load and were seeking ways 
and means of bolstering up their income 
Most utility 
executives who had analyzed the trend 


from residential service. 
of residence consumption had already 
come to the conclusion that something 
was needed to revitalize the lighting busi- 
ness and, as a result, when the program 
Was announced it met with an immediate 
and sympathetic response from the man- 
agement of almost every company. 

‘The activity was built around a most 
compelling sales appeal — the interest 
which each of us has in our eyesight. 
Our sight is our most precious posses- 
sion and there is no one whose interest 
is not immediately arrested when they 
appreciate that they have abused and, 
perhaps, run the risk of impairing this 
most valuable of all of our physical 


senses. 


The activity appealed to everyone be- 
‘There were no 
‘There 
was no set program laid down at head- 
“take-it-or 


cause of its simplicity. 
complicated rules of procedure. 
offered un a 


quarters and 


leave-it’ basis. “Che program consisted 
of calling attention to the timeliness and 
importance of doing something about the 
lighting load and reminding everyone 
that our efforts would be more effective 


‘The very 


plic Ity oF the program provided the essen 


it thev were coordinated. sim 


tial Hexibility so Important in any na 


tional program to permit its ad: 
to the varying problems of difttere 
calities and difterent companies. 

local manay+ free to devel 


Was 


‘ ] 
specific program which seemed 
best suited to his local conditions 


Another 


program 


factor in the 


SUCCESS 
Was the 


and 


] 


rather tundamental 


First, 


Dasi¢ 
knowledve ot 
light 


second, a convenient direct reading meter 


scientific 


tionship between and 


‘ ' 
and sight, 


which reduced the terms of 


ence to 


MR. SKINNER 


something which the ordinary lay mind 
could immediately comprehend. 

The success of the activity has been 
rather startling and it will be interesting 
to review some of the high spots which 
developed throughout the fall and win- 
ter months when the program was at its 
ht. There has been an 


heig enormous 


increase in the application of the so- 
called “new ap yvroach” or Sight Metet 
demonstration method of selling lighting. 


The use of this new tool, which was in- 
itially developed in the commercial light 
ing field, has been extended for the first 
cessfully to the home lighting 


The 


ind industrial field 


time SUC 


‘xtent of its use in the com- 
has been ma- 


expanded. 


per 1 ictivity itself wit 


in mcrease in the number of the 


portable Sight Meters in operation 
in the hands of Lighting Sales Promotion 
We are advised 


monthly r; f sale of these 


toda Is 


Deol le In exce ot 5 s00. 


} 


that the 
meters 


Ihe incandescent lamp companies re 


port a phenomene! increase in lamp sell 


Ing activities, Carton campaigns which 


into the discard in 1931 and 


1932 were re 


had Crone 


urrected in many compa- 


nies and many outstanding sales accom- 
Many of 
these have been reported in the columns 
of E.EL. Lighting News, and a careful 
reading of the record as reported in this 


plishments were recorded. 


industry newspaper is recommended. 
One of these activities which deserves 
special mention was carried on by a de- 
partment store in Oklahoma as a part of 
the cooperative lamp carton campaign 
the Oklahoma 
The campaign resulted in 


sponsored by Gas and 
Electric Co. 
the sale of 2.23 lamps per meter which 
is an exceptionally high figure, but its 
principal importance lies in the fact that 
the results were secured by a department 
store sales activity rather than by a util- 
ity selling operation. 

Another result of the BETTER LIGHT 

-BETTER SIGHT activity has been the 
marked increase in lighting sales person- 
nel. Even in the prosperous period of 
a few years ago quite a substantial num- 
ber of companies carried on only a limited 
lighting sales program. Under the stress 
of the depression many of the companies 
which have always maintained a substan- 
in this field had 
The 


activ- 


tial amount of activity 
sharply curtailed their personnel. 
BETTER LIGHT—BETTER SIGH1 
ity served to focus the spotlight of atten- 
tion on the importance of the lighting 
load, and as a result of executive inter- 
est Lighting Sales Personnel was mate- 
rially expanded during the past fall and 
winter. Conservative estimates indicate 
that there are probably twice as many 
trained people ‘now engaged in some form 
of lighting promotion as there were in 
the field a year ago. “This same interest 
extends beyond the utility companies, and 
there are many instances where electrical 
wholesalers, contractors and dealers have 
added to their forces. As a result of the 
increased business enjoyed by the manu 
facturers of lighting equipment, there has 
also been a substantial increase in the 
number of men employed in their field 


srvanizations. 


Other industries have shown a marked 
BETTER LIGHT BETTER 
Better sight in itselt 


interest in the 


SIGHT program. 
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involves a partnership between eyes and 
light so that those interested in eye health 
and the optical correction of refractive 
errors were quick to indicate a sympa- 
thetic interest with our program. ‘The 
production of better light involves quite 
4 number of elements which are not di- 
rectly related to the electrical industry 
such as, for example, the paint indus- 
try. It is well known that the effective 
amount of light available from a good 
frequently be in- 
creased by a substantial amount simply 
by repainting walls and ceilings so as to 


lighting system may 


increase the reflection factor. Such an 
operation also increases the quality of the 
light by improving the diffusion. Pro- 
gressive pairit manufacturers have been 
quick to sense the increased interest in 
lighting and the part which better paint- 
ing could play in bringing about better 
lighting. 

One manufacturer has actually 
brought out a new line of paint called 
Better Sight Paint and has expanded our 
slogan into Better Paint—Better Light 
—Better Sight. 
turers have equipped their sales represen- 
tatives with Sight Meters and have in- 
structed them in a method of sale which 
relies upon a lighting demonstration to 
sell paint. It is difficult to estimate the 
benefits to the electrical industry which 


Several paint manufac- 


will result from this increased consci- 
ousness in the importance of better light 
on the part of the paint industry. It is 
also rather convincing evidence as to the 
increased public consciousness in the im- 
portance of better light when the paint 
industry finds that its sales appeal is most 
effectively aimed at this particular public 
interest. 

As mentioned heretotore, those inter- 
ested in eve health and in the correction 
of retractive errors have shown a marked 
Some of this 
Interest is what might be called “profes- 


sional interest”’ 


Interest In our program. 


on the part of that divi- 
sion of the medical profession which spe- 
clalizes on diseases of the eve and eve 
health. “Phere is also a commercial in- 
‘rest in our program on the part of those 


the correct.on of refractive 


errors including the manufacturers of 
vlasses; those interested in testing eyes 
ind in prescribing and furnishing glasses. 
At the recent convention of the New 


England Council of Optometrists held at 


the Statler Hotel in 


Boston early in 
March the subject of prescribing proper 
lighting occupied a foremost place in the 
A new tech 
mque worked out by Dr. Hamilton ot 


Program of the convention. 
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Providence, R. I., was demonstrated and 
described. Under this technique and 
with the new equipment which has been 
developed for it an optometrist can insure 
that his test is being conducted under 
uniform and controlled conditions 
whereas heretofore eyes have frequently 
been tested with what might be de- 
scribed as a “rubber yardstick.’ As a 
part of this technique the optometrist 
furnishes a folder which not only indi- 
cates the footcandle intensity at which the 
eves were tested but furnishes the patient 
with a means of checking the lighting 
conditions under which they should use 
their eyes when equipped with the new 
glasses. It has even been proposed that 
the optometrist place on sale a new line 
of portable lamps which have been spe- 
cially designed to produce a very high 
quality of reading light and the intensity 
which will insure comfortable reading 
conditions so that while the patients are 
in a mood to give the subject proper at- 
tention they are able to secure a more or 
less complete solution to their problem. 

The Pennsylvania Optometric Asso- 
ciation has also shown a marked inter- 
est in this program and has formed a 
bureau for eyesight conservation. “That 
interested in 
working closely with the electrical in- 


association is extremely 
dustry in developing interest in this sub- 
ject. Still another evidence of this in- 
terest is the survey of rural schools which 
is now being conducted throughout the 
entire state of New Jersey. Not only is 
the visual acuity of the child being 
tested, but coincidentally a complete sur- 
vey of all the school rooms is being made 
to determine the lighting conditions. 


Probably the most spectacular result 
outside of the lighting industry was the 
Certified Lighting program announced 
by the Statler Hotel organization. Here 
was a case where a hotel organization 
sensing the public interest in the subject 
of lighting has capitalized on our pro- 
gram to enhance its commercial prestige 
and to increase patronage at its hotels. 
Its program has been described in detail 
in Lighting News. As their advertising 
campaign developed it became evident to 
everyone that it is one of the most com 
prehensive and thoroughly worked out 
promotional programs which the indus 
try has witnessed. Naturally, the hotel 
organization itself has become extremely 
light conscious, and the effect on the 
cuests who occupy the 7700 odd rooms 
in the chain of Statler hotels will be 
most profound. 


‘Vhere has been a tremendous surge ot 
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new selling ideas as a result of the BET- 
TER LIGHT— BETTER SIGHT activity. 
‘This might have been anticipated for 
the campaign itself was so designed as to 
stimulate local thinking and many orig- 
inal and even startling ideas resulted. 
The story is told of one individual who 
upon registering at a hotel discovered 
that the lighting in his room was atroci- 
ous. He thereupon engaged the room 
on the floor immediately below and went 
to a neighborhood store where he pur- 
chased or borrowed sufficient incandes- 
cent lamp bulbs and portable lamps to 
properly light the second room. After he 
had the room arranged he invited the 
manager to view the room which he had 
first engaged and pointed out to him the 
deficiencies in its lighting. He then took 
the manager down one flight and showed 
him an identical room properly lighted. 
The effect on the hotel manager was in- 
stantaneous, and he immediately made 
arrangements to survey lighting condi- 
tions throughout the hotel, and there is 
every reason to believe that by this time 
the lighting conditions in his guest rooms 
have been materially improved. 


Another rather interesting campaign 
which was brought to light by this activ- 
ity was one aimed at coal yards. During 
the depression they have suffered seri- 
ous losses from theft. In some cases the 
conditions became so bad that the thieves 
would cut through the protective wire 
fence and actually back in a truck. By 
calling to the attention of the coal yard 
operators the opportunity of reducing 
such theft by properly lighting the yard 
with outdoor flood lighting equipment. 
substantial sales of this type of equip- 
ment were made to the great satisfaction 
of the vard operators. Some of them 
found quite to their surprise that in addi 
tion to the insurance protection the new 
vard lighting speeded up yard operations 
in the late afternoon to the point that 
the resultant economy in itself justified 
the expense, 


It is felt that a number of important 
lessons can be drawn from the success of 
this activity. In the first place it is very 
evident that the dissemination of accurate 
scientific knowledge about a subject is an 
We now 
have much accurate scientific knowledge 
in reg 


important prerequisite to sales. 





ard to the relationship between 
lighting conditions and our ability to 
see. There has been ample evidence 
throughout the activity that as soon as 
people appreciate this important relation- 
ship they become intensely interested in 


lighting conditions around them and in 
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seeing to it that they are corrected wher- 
ever they are found to be inadequate. 
The public appreciation of this new 
knowledge and information when it ts 
properly presented has been very marked. 
We have the statement of a prominent 
Home Service Director that in no single 
instance in connection with the home 
lighting calls made under her direction 
has the customer failed to exhibit marked 
appreciation and enthusiasm. She men- 
tions a number of cases where the grati- 
tude of the women and their appreciation 
for the help given in improving lighting 
conditions in their homes has been very 
touching. 

Another lesson of importance which 
has been gained from this activity is the 


desirability of having a simple central 
| 


idea as a rallying point for any nationa 
program of activity. With simplicity 
comes flexibility and 
the BETTER LIGHT—BETTER 
tivity may have had is in large measure 


Ww hate er success 


SIGHT ac- 


due to these two factors. 

The BETTER LIGHT— 
activity was not intended to be a flash in 
the pan, rather it was hoped that it 


BETTER SIGHT 


would be the beginning of an increasing 
and continuing appreciation of the im- 
portance of the lighting load. A great 
deal has already been accomplished dur- 
ing the past season, but it would be a 
shame if these gains were not consoli- 
dated and extended by a continuation of 
the program. Fundamentally, the activ- 
ity has been an educational one, teaching 
people the important relationship be- 
tween light and sight and it takes time 
for the public at large to absorb such 
information. We should capitalize the 
work which has 

plished and the effectiveness of the organ- 


already been accom- 
ization which has been built up during 
This 


steadily expanding as the weight of evi- 


the past year. organization is 
dence persuades skeptics within our own 
ranks. Mianufac- 
turers of lamps and lighting equipment 


industry to join the 


are planning expanded programs of ad- 
vertising and promotion for the coming 
year. 

Evidence of the expanding program of 
the manufacturers is readily disclosed by 
their 


program of national advertising 


' : : ee 
both to the trade and to the public, Ihe 
cpening gun of the lamp companies pro 


March 3 issue of 
The Saturday kLvening Post when both 


vram was fired in the 


(seneral Electric and Westinghouse took 
full pages to tell the reading public the 
of BETTER LIGHT 


story BETTER SIGHT. 


Other industries are tying their programs 
more and more closely to the theme of 


BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT. 
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A good illustration of the trade paper 
advertising is the special March Lighting 
Here 
massed in a special advertising section is 
the story of BETTER LIGHT—BETTER 
SIGHT as applied to an industrial enter- 


Issue of the magazine Factory. 


prise. Almost every phase of the indus- 
trial lighting problem is represented by 
the advertisers in this issue, and the 
itself is beautifully 


story 
told in a series of 
five special articles. 

One fact which has been brought out 
very forcibly during the past year is the 
low standard of portable lighting equip- 
ment when judged by its ability to pro- 
The committee 
undertake the improvement 


vide good seeing light. 
proposes to 
of this portable lighting equipment at the 
source and in cooperation with the Port- 
able Lamp Shade 
N.E.M.A. Steps are under way to see 
that by fall of this year there will be lines 


and Division of 


of portable lamps on the market which 
will truly qualify as BETTER LIGHT— 
BETTER SIGHT lamps. A _ special sub- 
committee is now drafting specifications 
and requirements which portable lamps 
should meet in order to qualify, and the 
lamp manufacturers, realizing the advan- 
tage to them in having the more substan- 
tial support of the utility industry, have 
promised new lines of lamps conforming 
to the specifications as soon as they can 
be developed. 

‘The BETTER -BETTER 
Committee is now working on a program 


LIGHT SIGH1 
be inaugurated 
early in the fall and which will provide 
light and power companies with another 


of activity which will 


inspiring program about which they can 
build their local lighting activities. 


PROBLEMS OF COMMON 
INTEREST 
page 107 


Continued trom 


roing to be forced on industry as a whole 
in the United States. 
All credit 


Administration 


should be viven to the 
wonderful 
work that has been accomplished through 
the NIRA, 
seemed an almost impossible result,—but 
the tendency has always been when you 


hing like NRA that it will con 


vroWw Us 


and to the 


which has achieved what 


start a 


tinue to a mushroom and will 
vo further and further into business rela 


‘There 


other ~ 


the country. are bills in 


Conyre today, and suggested, 


in my opinion will work out to the 
vreatest detriment of the country as a 
whole and retard prosperity. ‘Cherefore, 
the best brains 


it behooves us all to use 


bestowed on us to vet out respective 
prepared with 


fiyures—so as to be 


house in order and be 


facts and able to 
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counteract any bad legislation that may 
be proposed in the future, and be able 
to present a picture that can and 
should be exceedingly constructive to the 
Government. 


PRESCRIBING FOR CRITICAL 
POWER CASES 
110) 


(Continued from page 


Finally, let me say that I believe that 
careful consideration should be given to 
the man power of our power sales or- 
ganizations. If each company would 
make a careful analysis of its power 
customers, classifying them according to 
their size and annual revenue, and also 
according to competitive power possi- 
bilities, and then set up a schedule of 
calls which should be regularly made on 
these think it would be 
found in many cases that the members 
of the sales department would 


have to work night and day in order 


customers, | 
power 
to follow the schedule. In dealing with 
this problem we might profit from the 
experience of the larger electrical manu- 
facturers who have in some instances set 
up schedules of contacts for various sizes 
If this is done we shall 
be reasonably assured that each of our 


of customers. 


customers is given the proper amount of 
personal contact and attention which he 
requires, which, after all, will contrib- 
ute most to effectively meeting serious 
competition. 
PACIFIC COAST PROSPECTS 
(Continued from page 101) 


the friendship and purchases of those 
classes to whom it is extended. 


Conclusion 


I have attempted to outline our common 
problem—the sale and disposal of an excess 
of power which has reached alarming pro- 
portions. 

We on the Pacific 
effort on 

into our 


Coast are making a 
fronts—namely, 
Dealer Cooperative 
merchandisers of electrical 
department 


determined two 
the building 
effort the real 


appliances, such as the larger 


stores, furniture and hardware stores, by 
working with them through a Dealer Organ- 
ization: Second, the making possible of the 
sale of our product through inducement rates 
that help to build 
improve Public Relations. 

We should gladly 
of the T.V.A. or any 
ment experiment, by keeping out in front in 


place of where 


cannot but volume and 


challenge 
Csovern- 


accept the 
other similar 
our rightful leadership 
proven methods have placed us. This leader- 
ship can only be maintained by being alert 
to the changing conditions of the times. 
WE can if we WILL, and in the language 
of our naval hero, let's adopt the motto— 
“DAMN THE TORPEDOES 


FULL SPEED AHEAD.” 
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LOAD BUILDING 


With Special Reference to the Small User 


By DAVIS M. DeBARD 


Stone S Webster Service Corporation—Chairman, Table Cookery Program 


Presented at the Sales Conference, Chicago, Ill., March 1 


We have been using every means at 
our command during the last few years 
to add profitable load to our electric 
lines. The facts are, only increased sales 
can compensate for the rate cuts that 
have been made and for the increases in 
operating expenses and taxes that will 
have to be met during the next few 
years. 

The urge to rapidly increase energy 
output for residential consumption has 
influenced operating companies to center 
attention on the major load builders. 
An inquiry was made of sales executives 
representing the majority of larger sys- 
tems in this country and the information 
obtained was as follows: 

Approximately 80 per cent were still 
retailing electrical appliances. Sixty per 
cent of those selling were promoting a 
full line of electrical appliances and the 
balance, 40 per cent, were pushing load 
builders only. It is gratifying to know 
that many utilities have continued to do 
a complete load building job both with 
profit to themselves and to the dealers 
of their community. There seems to be 
no substitute for utility leadership in 
promoting and selling all types of elec- 
trical appliances. During the last few 
years notable success has been attained 
with the promotion of the electric re- 
frigerator. This success is due in no 
small degree to the planning and assis- 
tance rendered the operating companies 
and the dealers in the field by the Elec- 
tric Refrigeration Bureau. Results of 
this bureau are outstanding. They have 
been widely published. Last year's rec- 
ord of more than 1,000,000 machines 
stands out as a crowning event of the 
Bureau. 


Just one word of caution. Let us not 
teel for one moment that the electric 
refrigeration promotional job has been 
completed and that little or no advertis 
ing sales effort is needed to keep the 
sales curve moving upward on this, one 
of our best load building devices. We 
might be surprised, should we slacken 
our effort, to find that a refrigerator 
using other fuels had taken our leader's 
place. 


Phe electric range had its maximum 


MR. DEBARD 


yearly sales in 1930, the manufacturers 
selling more than 180,000 units that 
year. Since that time yearly sales have 
decreased. Last year the total sales were 
approximately one-third of the 1930 
record. The National Cookery Council 
never had sufficient funds to do an ad- 
vertising and promotional job commen- 
surate with the value of the load to be 
gained. We may as well look the situa 
tion straight in the face. The idea of 
electric cooking has not been sold to 
any great extent in the Eastern part 
of our country. We know the surface 
of the domestic market has not been 
scratched. We know this field offers 
the electrical industry the most attrac 
tive type of profitable load. 


A great deal of thought is being given 
to this sales problem. I believe every 
commercial manager will welcome the 
day when sufficient funds are available 
for the advertising and promotion of the 
complete electric kitchen of which the 
range is such a vital part. National pub 
licity is carried on not only by electric 
manufacturers but by the allied trade 
such as the linoleum and metal manu- 
facturers who are spending considerable 
amounts to popularize the new and 
attractive kitchen. 

Electric water heating has been vrow 
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ing in favor for the past several years 
but up until six months ago sales had 
not been increasing at a very rapid rate. 
Records are available of some 69 utility 
operating companies who have estab- 
lished off peak electric hot water heating 
rates. Some of the newer forms are 
combinations of flat rate and meter rate 
such as the new rate established by the 
Niagara Hudson system. Every indica- 
tion points toward great acceleration of 
the sale and customer acceptance of elec- 
tric hot water heating. Every sales man- 
ager should formulate plans suitable for 
his particular territory to promote this 
profitable load building device. 

Some utility men, of which I am one, 
advocate the rental or trial plan in cer- 
tain communities for increasing the satu- 
ration of electric ranges and electric 
water heaters. The offer of proving to 
the customer that these devices can be 
operated economically and render the 
excellent service claimed has done much 
to popularize these devices in the dis- 
tricts where the plan has been tried. 
Experience to date leads many to be- 
lieve the trial method will increase in 
popularity. 


When it is possible to place on the 
lines of a utility as many units in four 
months as was possible in twenty-eight 
preceding months, through the use of a 
two-year installment plan, and when to 
date returns for all reasons have not 
exceeded six units out of every hundred 
installed, and when saturation was in- 
creased $', per cent, making total satu 
ration over 10 per cent, 1, for one, feel 
there is merit in the trial rental plan. 
In the vernacular of Western prospec- 
tors, “Thar’s gold in them thar hills.” 

We have discussed the refrigerator. 
the range and the water heater. What 
do these mean in annual kilowatt hours 
together with lights and other miscel- 
laneous appliances which go to make up 
the complete electric home. One utility 
made both a survey and an analysis of 
the residential customers and secured 
the tollowing data: 367 homes on theit 
lines using tull electric service, having 
the three major devices, lights, and the 


majority of useful smaller appliances 
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averaged 6,465 kilowatt hours per year. 
1,687 customers using lights, miscellane- 
appliances, and_ the 
range averaged 3,272 kilowatt-hours per 
year. 70 customers using lights, miscel- 


ous refrigerator 


laneous appliances and water heater only 
average 3,258 kilowatt-hours per year. 
There were 2,195 customers using lights, 
miscellaneous 
range only. These customers averaged 
2,295 This 


analysis covers such a substantial number 


appliances and electric 


kilowatt-hours per year. 
of customers that I feel this data is of 
particular interest and value in showing 
average results that may be expected by 
complete electrification of the home. 

So much for the three major popular 
which had 
proper share of advertising and promo- 
tional effort. When we analyze our 
market we tind that less than 50 per cent 
of our 


devices, each of have their 


residential customers are prime 
prospects for these major devices. An 
analysis by the Statistical 


of the Edison Electric 


Department 
Institute of the 
used in homes in 1929 brought 
out that 58 per cont fell below the line 
living. Of 
this number approximately six million 


energ\ 


of “minimum comfort” in 
used an average of 20 kilowatt-hours or 
less per month and another four million 
less than 30 


used kilowatt-hours pet 


month. The same analytical survey indi 
cated that five million two hundred fifty 
thousand used from 30 to 50 kilowatt 
hours per month, and that three million 
households used over 50 kilowatt-hours 
monthly. “This group included the well 
to-do and wealthy classes. 


In 1929 the 


approximately thirteen million four 


average annual use oft 
hun 
dred fifty thousand customers was 268 
} 


kilowatt-hours annually. 


A more recent analysis of domestic 
consumer use in the larger 


that 45 


kilowa‘t-hours per month. In 


cities indi 


cates again per cent used less 


than 36 
another 


city 52 per used less than 


That is, 


cent 


30 kilowatt-hours per 


| month. 


we are taced with the cold facts that 


approximately 50 per cent of our resi 


dential consumers use less than 360 
kilowatt-hours annually. 


A leading New York 


accountants are responsible for the state 


firm of cost 
ment that upward of nine million resi 


dential customers are paving from $4 
to $6 per year less than actual cost to 
serve plus a fair return. 

A survey recently made for one of 
our operating companies by an outside 
26,000 
following income 


500 families in Class |, 


agency, covering families re 
results. 


1600 fami 


veals the 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE BULLETIN 
lies in Class 2, 5400 families in Class 3, 
and 18,500 families in Class 4. The 
predominance of families in the low in- 
come group is somewhat explained by 
this being a manufacturing town, but | 
believe we are safe in assuming that 
from such statistics as are available that 
more than 50 per cent of our resi- 
dential customers would be recorded in 


the low income group. 


A summary of the facts are that 50 
per cent of our customers use less than 
That 50 
per cent are in Group + of the income 


360 kilowatt-hours per vear. 


class and only approximately 50 per 
cent 


load 


must acknowledge that in our load build 


are prime prospects for the major 
building devices. “Therefore, we 
ing job in the home we cannot depend 
upon any one device or group of devices. 


We have 


and too wide a variation in spending 


too many classes of consumers 
margins to expect that putting all ou 
efforts 


range, or the water heater would give us 


solely on the refrigerator, the 


the final answer. Statisticians tell. us 
that +0 per cent of our residential reve 
sale of 


We must increase this valuable 


nue is produced through the 
lighting. 
load which is now being given attention, 
and we must make an appeal to that 
creat class of small non-profit consumers 
to use more service through the small 
appliances which they can afford to buy. 


For thts National Resi- 
dential Sal-s Committee concluded that 


reason the 


this Wa 


an opportune time for the in- 
dustry to turn its attention to the group 
of table cookery appliances which vive a 
useful service in the kitchen and dining 
room. A customer can afford to operate 
most of this cookery group on the middle 
inducement rates. 
Whitwell, of the 


Committee, in a letter to all 


Chief Commercial Executives said: 


steps of our 
Chairman Sales 


recent 


“Small appliances have not receiy 


ittention recently from electric till 
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panies. And yet they can be made to play a 
most important part in increasing electricity 
use by the low consumer who represents more 
than half of our customers. 

The use of one or two small heating devices 
can easily make profitable many of your low- 
use customers now served by your company at 
a loss. An activity zow on small appliances 
will put to work many pieces of equipment 
shelved during the depression years or will 
replace those, now idle, that should have been 
replaced months ago. 

“The choice of appliances to be featured is, 
of course, yours. The important thing is that 
small heating appliances—the casserole, the 
hot plate, the percolator, the toaster—mean 
present profits to you. Or if you wish to add 
the mixer or the iron, that is entirely up to 
vou. The main point is to do something ac- 
tively, now, in your community.” 

Let me emphasize that this will be a 
cooperative program for stimulating sales 
and advertising activity locally on the 
complete use of household table devices 
which are so serviceable in the kitchen 

sae : : 
and dining room. Your dealers should 
welcome this program. 

About a year ago the dealers in one 
large community asked their central sta- 
tion to go back into campaigning of table 
] 


devices. The dealers observed their sales 


had declined due to the lack of utility 
promotional work. The company granted 
the dealer’s request and have been run- 


] 


ning monthly campaigns on small appli- 


ances with splendid results. 


Quoting from a report received from 
a merchandising manager whose utility is 
not merchandising at the present time: 


“A general comment concerning the retire- 
ment of utility from merchandising, comes 
from dealers to the effect that the utility 
leadership is being missed in the merchandis- 
ing held. Apparently this leadership tended 
toward maintaining a high quality level in 
appliance sales as well as a closer adherence 
to list prices. The utility competition which 
the dealer in some instances preferred to be 
rid of, was succeeded by a cut-price, lowe: 
quality competition on the part of some de- 
partment hardware stores, jewelry 
houses and in a few instances new-comer 
electric shops without the appreciation of the 
place, quality and service, 
electric appliance sales.” 


stores, 


should plav in 


It is the Committee’s sincere wish 
that utilities take leadership locally and 
join in cooperative endeavor with manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and the trade in 
general, in selling electrical appiiances. 
The slogan adopted by the Committee is 
“Electric Table Service Saves,” which is 
will make an effective 
advertising theme. The duration of this 


expressive and 


campaign is for 
in March. 


Chairman Whitwell appointed a small 


six months beginning 


committee for quick and effective action 
to carry through a Table Cookery pro- 
gram built up somewhat along the lines 
of the Lighting Program. This com- 
mittee consists of: Mr. C. FE. Swartz- 
baugh, president, Swartzbaugh Mfg. 
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Co., and chairman of the Domestic Ap- 
pliance Section of NEMA; Mr. R. W. 
Turnbull, General Electric Company ; 
Mr. F. R. Kohnstamm, Westinghouse 
Electric and Mfg. Co., and Mr. C. E. 
Greenwood of our general office staff. 
| have the privilege of being chairman 
of the committee. 

Like the Lighting Program, we are 
not to have any national advertising; 
we are not going to have a_ national 
“campaign”; we are not going to at- 
tempt to lay down sales plans, nor influ- 
ence you on the time for selling and 
promoting these table devices. We are 
going to urge utility companies, depart- 
ment stores, hardware stores, furniture 
stores, and others selling small devices 
to actively engage in the promotion ot 
selling, or both, of the small quality 
heating and motor driven devices gen- 

used in the kitchen and dining 
room. 

By quality, | mean sponsoring devices 
that give pride of ownership, continuing 
customer satisfaction, and price at levels 
which will return sufficient dollar mar- 
vin to secure the interest and effort of 
department stores, dealers, and others in 


cir promotion. 


Electric tableware tor the past three 
vears has been taken tor granted. Many 
power companies have given up the sale 
of the smaller appliances; others have 
given up advertising them, sales have 
dropped appreciably during the past two 
vears, and | believe with the drop in 


advertising, many homemakers have lost 


Interest in their use, 


This is a joint effort with the manu- 
tacturers. “They are contributing equally 
with the Institute to the expense of 
this program through individual sub- 
scriptions, 

A new publication called Table Cook 
distributed each 
month and we expect the 


ery Topics will be 
Issues to avet 
age at least 15,000 in number. We are 
hopeful that utility companies will dis 
tribute to leading dealers in the com 
munity. Table Cookery Topics will be 
in tabloid size and printed in rotogravure 
process so that it will be distinctive. It 
will carry information about the pro- 
gram, sales ideas, and news on promo 
tional effort. A copy will be sent gratis 
to each commercial executive and addi 
tional copies will be furnished at Se each 
in lots of 25 or at 3c each in lots of 
100. We will have wide distribution 
through wholesaler, manufacturer, and 
utility channels. 


Ot course we have a slogan and de 
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Utility Leaders 
Voice Approval 
Of the Program 


Leading Executives Respond Stresses 
to President Cortelyou's Let- 
ter with Promises of Enthusi- 

astic Support rge B. Cortel 


Load-Building Appliances 


President of Edis. 
r to leading utility exec 


What some of our leading u nd hearty response has sin 


~ Manufacturers Lined Up for 


President Cortelyou Appeals to 
Utilities for Their Support 


Need of Increased Revenue from Small Domestic 
Customers who Cannot Purchase Major 


The National Electric 
Table Cookery Program 
Off to a Flying Start 


Another Cooperative Movement to Encourage the Sale and 
Use of Small Appliances Gets Under Way 
ahead’ Right of way! Veteran engineer George Whitwell 
he wheels are alread 1 
Gooe w at we re organized, let's fin 
*¢ and why 
» capers. PRACTICAL LOCAL 
Section of PLAN ALREADY 
sma IN OPERATION 


Off to a Good Start 


. ee members, prope 


Plan of Concerted Action ° 


National Activity Offers a Golden Opportunity for Every , 
Factor in the Electrical Industry, Says Swartzbaugh 


E. Swartzbaugh, Chairman of 
al Ele Manufacturers Ass 


. cory py 
First haqge of first issue oft Table 


TABLE SER 


| think you will agree 


sen, “ELECTRIC 
VICE SAVES.” 
this slogan is expressive from) various 
viewpoints. 

What I would ask you to particularly 
bear in mind is that this program is 
broadly cooperative. “Vhere is no intent 
to promote campaigns that will arouse 
any antagonism on the part of the traces, 
in fact they have all been invited to 
join nationally in the program through 
contact with their national associations. 
We expect that all sales and promotional 
programs in local communities will be 


cooperative. 


for 


Mav | reiterate 


I—Utilities have not given proper 
tional effort to the development of small con 
sumers’ load during the last few vears. 

2—Small appliances otter a means ot tn 
creasing profitable load with more than § 
per cent of our customers 
3—Cooperative endeavors will be welc 
by all branches of the industry 

4— The avenues of good will and pr 
load are open to vou when promoting 
qualitv appliances. 

5§— Tackle this jeb in vour own ethctent, in 
dividual wav. We'll be glad to record vour 
monthly accomplishments in TABLE COOK 
ERY TOPICS 

6—Mav | ask, on behalf of the Fdition 
Electric Institute, vour wholehearted support 
in. making this effort te promote Table 
Cookery during the next six months a lig 


success 





REFRIGERATOR SALES SET NEW FEBRUARY RECORD 
WITH TOTAL OF 82,439 UNITS 


National Quota for First Two Months is Exceeded by 16.4 


Per Cent 


Vhe Electric Refrigeration Bureau's 
tabulation of February retrige: 


a adlOPr sales 


in the United States reveals a new " 


rec 
ord tor that month when all previous 
highs were shattered with the truly 
amazing total of $2,439 unit sales. “Uhis 
total compares with 35,394 sold in Feb 


t 


ruary last year and the previous record 


} 
of 53,693 set in February, 1931, and 


represents 136 per cent of the Bureau's 
February quota of 60,030. 

Sales in the first two months of 
vear were 117,051] units, or 4 
cent of the quota tor the period. ‘This is 
an impressive record in itself, but all the 
more so when considered in comparison 
with last year’s figures for the cor 
responding period. ‘Then the quota was 
only 80,217 units, as against 101,050 fo: 
the first two months of this year. Yet 
the two months’ sales were only 67.5 
per cent of the quota, or 54,149 units. 
This year’s figures, therefore, would 
seem to indicate that the most optimistic 
forecasts of another record-breaking year 
for electric refrigeration will be amply 
fulfilled. 

At the end of the two-months period 
thirty-five States showed quota realiza- 
tion percentages of better that 100 per 
cent. Kansas and Oklahoma were fa 
ahead with 230.9 per cent and 224.7 pei 
‘ent, —s respectively. South = Dakota 
Georgia, Missouri, Alabama, West Vii 
vinia, Texas and Arkansas followed in 
order. In the matter of total unit sales 
the three most popular States, New 
York, Pennsylvania and I[llinois, led all 
the others 

As Was he Caseé throughout la Vea 
the seven States comprising the South 
eastern Division were most uniform 

uota realization percentage 
ranving between 123.3 
rida and 190 per cent 

uthwestern Division, however 


Hest Givisiona percentage? 


sith the Middle West Divisior 


62.3 and ie ) h Feast 


Spring Refrigeration Shows Under Way 
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\LES—HOUSEHOLD MODELS ONLY—TWO 


YEAR'S rWO MONTHS’ 

QUOTA QUOTA—10% 
ticu 19,243 1,924 
Maine 7.899 790 
Massachusetts 49,224 922 
New Hampshire 5,095 510 
Rhode Island 074 807 


Vermont 395 331 


rn D 

Delawart 
Maryland & D. ( 
New Jersey 
New York 


Pennsvivania 


st Central Dia 
Kentucky 
Ohio 
West Virginia 


Viddle West Divisi 
lowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Pacific Coast Divisi 
Arizona 


California 
Nevada 


North West Divisy 
Idaho ’ 
Montana 551 
Oregon 10,010 
Utah 4,863 
W ashington 18,025 


South Eastern Dia 
\labama 7,187 
Florida 9,790 
Georgia $,309 
North Carolina 10,945 
| 4,358 
lennessee 9,783 


Virginia 11,031 


Great Lake 
lino 
Indiana 
Michig an 
Wisconsin 


Vorth Central Division 
Minnesota 
North Dakota 
Sout Dakota 


Vountain Dia 
ido 
Mexico 


Votniny 


tern D 
$55 
K 24 
357 
1,053 


2,690 


1,010,506 1O1 056 


ESTIMATED 
TOTAL SALES 
1,532 
567 
4,020 
275 
907 


239 


4,670 
50 


469 
518 
1,497 
424 
1,470 


3,692 
4,938 
2,101 


2,009 
260 
616 


942 
202 


216 


776 
792 
329 
2,367 
$590 


117,651 


"co QUOTA 
REALIZATION 
9.6 
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EXPERIMENTAL DEVELOPMENTS IN CONVERSION 
ELECTRIC WATER HEATER EQUIPMENT 


Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power Corp., Buffalo, 


Presented at Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, Chicago 


An investigation into the practicability 


of converting customers’ existing gal- 
vanized range boilers to automatic elec- 
undertaken by 
the companies of the Niagara Hudson 


system for the following reasons: 


tric water heaters was 


1. Water heating gave promise of an at- 
tractive load in an appliance field not pre- 
viously intensively developed by the com- 
panies involved. 

2. The existing generation, 
and distribution facilities 
serving additional load. 

3. The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, early in 1933, began applying 
conversion water heater equipments to their 
range boilers. These are sup- 
plied practically at no cost, provided the 
customer agrees to purchase the necessary 
energy at a flat rate ranging, on the aver- 
age, from $3.25 to $5.00 per kilowatt per 
month. According to reports, in excess of 
14,000 installations have been made to date. 
[his activity created a demand for similar 
service on the American side of the border 

+. In view of the fact that electric water 
heating had practically no acceptance among 
residence customers (except in one --estricted 
area), and because of present economic con- 
ditions, it was felt that a reasonable satura- 
tion could not be secured quickly if promo 
tion of the service were restricted to the 
sale of factory-built equipment by local 
dealers, even though the price of the service 
were made competitive. (The companies 
involved do not merchandise appliances.) 
A method whereby the customer can try 
electric water heating in his home and can 
convince himself of the economy and _ the 
satisfactory character of the service without 
making a substantial commitment for fac- 
tory-built equipment, seemed indicated. 


trausmissioi 
were capable of 


customers’ 


When the study was initiated, it was 
known that range boilers could success 
fully be 


heaters served under schedules provid- 


converted to automatic water 
ing unrestricted 24-hour-per-day service. 
The experience of the Ontario Hydro 
and of the far-western American com 
panies had amply proved that point. It 
Was felt, that the business 
should be taken on an off-peak basis if 
that the established 
would be low enough to make the ser 


however, 


possible, so rate 


vice available to the majority of resi 
dence the 


Prospect list to range users, and would 


customers, would not. limit 


Permit rapid popularization of the new 
service 

The competitive fuel situation in Can 
ada and in some of the Northwest Pa 
cific and Rocky Mountain states where 


heay \ 


saturation of water heaters has 


heen secured, in general was such that 
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this competition proved no bar to the 
sale of electric heating. In addition, 
many of the utilities, over a period of 
years, were faced with the problem of 
disposing of hydro-electric 
In the territory of the upstate 
New York companies, however, compe- 
from other 
keen, high Btu content natural gas be- 
ing available at 55 cents per M in cer- 
tain areas and 900 Btu mixed gas in 
Buffalo at 65 cents per M. Hence, to 
secure a reasonable share of the business, 


surplus 
power. 


tition fuels is exceedingly 


it was essential that the water-heating 
rate be established at as low a level as 
possible, to which oft-peak service is the 
only logical solution for the companies 
that 


heavy saturation ot heaters had been se 


involved It was found where 
cured by other utilities, these, in) prac 
tically every instance, were developed by 
equipments, a tact 


use of conversion 


which influenced the company's choice 
to promote the use of such assemblies. 

he practices of utilities both in the 
United Canada, 


have had experience in) watet 


States and in which 
heating, 
were thoroughly canvassed. “Vhe experi 
ence of associated companies in the gas 
water-heating field was reviewed. Rep 


resentative manutacturers of tactors 


built heaters were approached, but, with 
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the exception of one vendor, from whom 
whole-hearted cooperation was secured. 
all advised against conversion equipment. 
The knowledge thus gained was utilized 
to the fullest extent, and the equipment 
assembly and practices as finally adopt- 
and materials from 


ed represent ideas 


many sources. 

A survey of plumbing supply houses 
indicated that approximately 75 to 80 
per cent of range boilers sold were 30) 
gallon in size, the remainder being tanks 
of 40, 52, 66 and 82-gallon capacity. 
Hence, 
equipment must be suitable for the en- 
tire range, but that the tests should be 
confined chiefly to 30-gallon tanks. 

The three 
mained to be answered: 


it was felt that the conversion 


following questions re- 


1. Will a converted 30-gallon range boiler 
provide satisfactory hot water service with 
controlled charging hours (off-peak) ? 

2. What are the most practicable and the 
lowest-cost materials consistent with quality 
to effect the conversion, bearing in mind that 
the equipment will be company-owned and 
maintained, and will be leased tc the cus- 
tomer ? 

3. What auxiliaries and related items, 
such as protective devices, relief valves, heat 
traps, charging hour control methods, ete., 
must be considered ? 


materials 
New York 
including such items as 
therma! 
insulation, sheet metal tank casings, ete. 
that the 
American 


were unsuitable as ofttered or too hig 


Canadian 
available in upstate 


American and 


readily 


were 


st udied, 
] 
‘ 


heating elements, thermostats, 


It was found major items ot 


available equipment 


cost to be considered for the purpose. 


Strap-On Heating Element Selected 


A decision to rely on strap-on heat: 


elements was soon made, tor the 
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desirable to reduce scaling and heater burn- 
outs. 

4. If the tank is well insulated, the eff- 
ciency of strap-on elements is only slightly 
less than that of immersion units. 

5. The first cost of the strap-on element 
is 15 to 25 per cent below the first cost of 
the immersion element for the same wattage 
ratings. 

6. Installation and maintenance cost of 
the strap-on element is less than that of the 
immersion element. 

Circulation type heaters were not 
considered because of their first cost and 
the installation plumbing involved. 

The heating element finally adopted 
is of Canadian origin, but built in this 
country by Hynes and Cox Company, 
Albany. It is flexible, the same style 
unit being used for any tank from 30 
to 82 gallon in size. Its construction 
is such that practically the full value of 
the thermal insulation can be maintained 
directly over the element. This is a de- 
sirable characteristic. It has a soft alu- 
minum shoe which makes possible an in- 
timate contact with the tank surface and 
in extremely low thermal gradient. 


Thermostats Proved Troublesome 

The thermostat proved the most 
troublesome item of equipment. All 
\merican types submitted for test were 
found unsuitable, either because of price, 
because of the differential in degrees be- 
tween “on” and “off” temperatures, or 
for other causes. Several popular units 
had a differential of approximately 40 
I. hence. when adjusted to maintain 
155° F. tank water, would not close to 
energize the circuit until the water tem- 
perature dropped to 115° F. This will 
not create difficulty with normal water 
use in the home, but may cause dissat- 
isfaction if the home-owner is absent for 
a day or a week-end, no water ts being 
drawn, and the heating element oper- 
ates only to supply the idling losses. Ac- 
tually an insulated tank under test 
equipped with one 1000-watt and one 
1500-watt heating element, and connect- 
ed to the circuit through two such ther- 
mostats adjusted to maintain 155° F. 
water, was found at 118° F. one Mon- 
day morning after two days without 
water withdrawals. 

It was felt that in order to provide 
satisfactory service, the — differential 
should be about 15° F. with a maximum 
of 20° F. As in the case of the heating 
element, the unit adopted is of Canadian 
origin, but built by Cansfield Electrical 
Works at Niagara Falls, N. Y. \ new 
low-priced unit by Hynes and Cox Com 
pany is also in use on an experimental 
basis. Both are of the bimetallic strip 
type and are equipped with a thermal 
heat fuse that melts to open the elec- 
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trical circuit at a predetermined tank 
water temperature, approximaely 212 
F. The heat fuse thus provides tempera- 
ture relief ordinarily secured by a relief 
It is 
the only protection being used by the 


valve, and saves a plumbing item. 
company in the case of “open” piping 
stems, although on ‘‘closed’’ systems 
the customer is required to supply a 
(On 
installations of factory-built heaters, the 
customer supplies a pressure or 


pressure relief valve in addition. 


pres- 
sure and temperature relief valve, or an 
equivalent. device. ) 

Strap-cn thermostats were selected in- 
stead of immersion in order to avoid all 
plumbing responsibility. “hey are lower 
in first cost and will be easier to main- 
tain and service than would immersion- 
type units. 


Tanks Are Wel! Insulated 


Thermal insulation was next consid- 
ered. It was felt that the tank must be 
thoroughly insulated to prevent exces- 
sive losses and to increase the quality of 
service from the off-peak unit, since un- 
ler the demand rate contemplated the 
istomer’s tendency 

the lowest possible wattage in order 


Rock 


Was select ed 


would be to insist 


reduce the monthly charge. 


ool (not mineral wool) 


s the best insulating medium, all points 
’ 


considered, 


Its mest objectionable fea- 
ture as used in the past is that it had to 
packed into place by hand—a tedious 
process, time-consuming, and conducive 


‘ : . “4% 
0 Irregular results in efhciency of the 


finished job. Hence several vendors 
vere induced to stitch the rock wool in 
inch thickness to a heavy kraft paper, 
linen tabs are at 


to which gummed 


tached, thus providing a two-piece 
blanket that can be easily and quickly 
ipplied to the tank. 
sreduced considerably and a 15 per cent 


reduction in) standby 


Installation labor 


losses is secured. 
Several pounds of loose wool are used to 
insulate the top: ot the tank. 

Development of the blanket resulted 
ina simplification of the sheet metal cas 
ing required to hold the insulation pet 
manently in place and to present a fin 
ished appearance for the completed as 
sembly. In cooperation with Hynes and 
Cox Company, an adaptation was made 
of the casing used by the Ontario Hydro, 
with imorovements tending toward re 
duction of labor and the 
number of parts required. 


installation 


Laboratory Tests 
While the 


Were in progress, laboratory 


equipment investigations 
tests were 


being conducted with several types of 
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Field Test Site No. 1. 


totaling 7 users. 


Week of Nov. 


§2 gallon tank, 2 inches rock wool, 750 watt lower unit, 


27-Dec. 3, 1933 Double house 


upper unit. 18. hr. charging period on lower unit, upper unit floating on ling 


use $73 gallons. Kwhr.—lower unit 98, upper unit 14. Curve shows water 
tion each 15 minutes, top of tank temperature, hours of operation each unit 
is perfectly satished with temperature of 
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Field Test Site No Week of Oct. 23-29, 1933. Family 
rock wool, 1000 watt lower and upper units. 17 hr 
upper unit floating on line. 
unit 0 


charging period on 


Water use 203 gallons. Kwhr lower unit 


hours of operation each unit 


Note: Off-peak unit should be 750 watt to raise load factor 


Curve shows water consumption each 15 minutes, tep of tank tem 
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heating elements, thermostats, and heat 
insulation. They consisted chiefly of: 
1. Initial heating-up tests, single unit Vs. 
two-unit tanks. 

2. Standby loss determinations on thermal 
insulation. 

3. Water draw-off tests to determine abil- 
ity to supply hot water requirements, both 
with 24-hour and with 17 or 18-hour daily 
charging periods. 

A 30-gallon boiler was equipped with 
five thermocouples spaced equally from 
top to bottom to record water tempera- 
was held at 40° F,, 


tures. Inlet water 

and at 70 lbs. gauge pressure. The 
draw-otft schedules were adapted from 
7 standard N.E.L.A. 50-gallon and 


llon set-ups and consisted actually 
and 78-g: 


-Za 
of 57 illon days. 


ConverRSION ELecrric WATER HEATER 


ASSEMBLY ‘TESTS 


57-Gallon and 78-Gallon 
Standard Draw-Off Schedules 


Gallons Gallons 
Withdrawn Withdrawn 
Hour of 57-Gal. 78-Gal. 
Withdrawal Schedule Schedule 
6:00 A.M, Z 4 
7:00 6 3 
8:00 7 10 
9:00 7 10 
10:00 3 4 
11:00 4 5 
12:00 N. 4 a 
1:00 P.M. 3 a 
2:00 2 3 
3:00 2 2 
4:00 1 2 
5 :00 2 3 
6:00 3 5 
7:00 1 4 
$700 0 0 
9:00 0 0 
10:00 10 10 


It was soon found that two heating 
elements are highly desirable on tanks 
intended for 24-hour service and are ab- 
solutely essential on a 30-gallon tank 
with an 18-hour charging schedule. 


The auxiliary or top unit is required to 
provide some hot water quickly in case the 
temperature of the entire tank has dropped 


below the usable point of 120° F., due to 
heavy draw-offs, as on wash days. It pro- 
vides for emergencies. 


The top unit maintains temperature and 
supplies the occasional heavy demand when 
the off-peak unit is disconnected. 

The auxiliary element is located 
and controlled as to heat not more than 
25 per cent of the tank capacity, carry- 
ing the temperature from approximately 
120° to 135° F. By adjusting its ther- 
mostat to 135°, whereas the off-peak 
unit is set for 155° F. or higher, the duty 
on the auxiliary element, which is me- 
tered on the regular house service meter, 
is kept low. 

Tests conducted as outlined above 
were run with various combinations ot 
lower and upper elements. They indi 
cated the practicability of converting 4 
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30-gallon tank to an off-peak storage 
heater with a 17-hour or 18-hour-per- 
day charging period. The measured 
standby losses compare very favorably 
with losses of well-known factory-built 
heaters tested under identical conditions 
in the laboratory. Losses in actual op- 
eration are somewhat less than standby 
losses, as the bottom portion of the tank 
is normally cold. 


Auxiliaries and Related Items 


Because of temperatures developed in 
the heater heat outlet boxes and in the 
thermostat cases, asbestos-insulated con- 
ductors were selected for wiring on the 
tank shell itself. 
or-coded for easy 


The insulation is col- 
identification of the 
circuit. A two-conductor assembly with 
overall braid is now in development to 
replace the individual conductors origi- 
nally used, to provide somewhat better 
protection against mechanical injury dur- 
ing installation. Joints are made with 


porcelain solderless connectors, since 
composition-insulated connectors will not 


withstand the temperatures encountered. 


STEPS IN 


26.8 APMIS «10 8 Rae He 
ni caer ie 
ip Ries pe 


Fig. 1—The sheet metal casing consists of two side sections Fig. 2—Two heating elements and two 
with port covers, a supporting base band clamped around 
the tank, a flat base ring, and a two-piece cover. Heat insula- 
tion consists of a two-piece rock wool blanket, with loose 


rock wool for the top. 
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Soldered joints, of course, are out of the 
question. 

The circuit between tank and meter 
board is carried in armored cable. A 
sealable cabinet containing two 30-am- 
pere fused safety switches is installed on 
the meter board, the auxiliary element 
being wired through the top switch, the 
off-peak element through the lower one. 

A time switch is used to control the 
charging hours of the off-peak element. 
It is capitalized in the distribution ac- 
counts, and is not included as part of 
the leased equipment. 


Other investigations indicated that: 

1. The value of heat traps seems to be 
overestimated. Tests showed them to be of 
questionable assistance in reducing pipe 
losses. 

2. It is inadvisable to connect furnace coils 
and other auxiliary heaters with an unregu- 
lated heat input directly to insulated tanks 
because of the possibility of excessive water 
temperatures (up to 250°-300° F.) with 
usual city water pressures. 

3. Many pressure and combination pres- 
sure and temperature relief valves, at best, 
are erratic in operation. This was inti- 
mated in test results from other sources, and 
confirmed in the laboratory. In most cases 
temperature relief is of more importance 
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than pressure relief, and on “open” piping 
systems is the only protective precaution re- 
quired. The heat fuse was chosen for these 
installations in preference to a valve, but 
pressure relief also must be provided on 
every “closed” piping installation, as the ex- 
pansion of the water while being heated 
through 100° F. results in an increase in 
pressure that must be relieved either by 
‘water draw-offs or by an automatic valve. 
Responsibility for installation and mainte- 
nance of this valve is placed with the cus- 
tomer. 

4. Other items considered included sealing 
of the equipment and of access points to the 
wiring against current diversion, and radio 
interference tests on thermostats. The lat- 
ter was not of moment. 


Ten Trial Field Installations Made 

After the laboratory tests were well 
under way, ten trial installations were 
made in employees’ The test 
sites were chosen to provide as wide a 


homes. 


diversity as possible among habits of use 
and quantity of water drawn, also to de- 
termine, if possible, the limiting capacity 
of a 30-gallon tank to supply satisfactory 
hot water service. ‘The number of per- 
sons per family 
eight, with an actual hot water use per 
(Continued on page 141) 


varied from two to 


INSTALLATION OF CONVERSION ASSEMBLIES 


Appendix to Mr. Brand’s article on Electric Water Heater Equipment Conversion 





thermostats are 


strapped to the tank. Asbestos-covered wire is used inside 
the sheet metal casing. The switch cabinet and time switch 
are mounted on the meter board 
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Fig. 3—Clean tank surface of all scale and file down all 
burrs where heating elements and thermostats are to be 
attached. Strap lower heating element (off-peak) to tank 
so the rivet line or vertical welded seam falls in the space 
where the two ends are bolted together. Cut off excess strap 
length, pound element with palm of hand to insure close fit 
to tank surface, and pull strap up tightly. Lower heating 
element should be mounted directly above the lower spud. 
In non-standard tanks that do not have a spud 6 inches from 
the bottom, place center of element 9 inches above tank 
bottom. 


Fig. 5—Tightly clamp the base band to the tank as close to 
the bottom as the rivets will permit. In rivetless tanks, the 
bottom of the band should be 1 inch above the lower edge 


of tank. Lay the flat base ring on the band, and anchor it in 
} 


~ bending the ends down over one of the horizontal 
lugs of the band 


plac t 
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Fig. 4+—The thermostat controlling the lower heating ele- 
ment is attached directly above that unit and 15% inches 
from tank bottom to center of case. Holes are punched in 
the strap to fit 30, 40 or 52 gallon tanks. Cut off the excess 
length when attaching to 30 or 40 gallon tanks, and pull 
strap up tightly. In like manner attach the upper heating 
element and thermostat. Make certain that the two heater 
outlet boxes and the thermostats are in one vertical line. 
Connect No. 12 A.W.G. asbestos-covered wires to heating 
elements and thermostats using porcelain solderless con- 
nectors. Run red and white wires to lower units, black and 
white wires to upper units. Temporarily loop the ends. 





Fig. 6—Do not compress the rock wool in handling the 
blanket. Keep it dry. Pick up blanket as shown and place 
lower edge on base ring. Bring vertical edge to which 
gummed tabs are attached flush against one side of the 
thermostat and heater head. Bring other edge of blanket 
around tank until the seam closes above and below thermo- 
stat and heater head. Pat blanket with hand until the wool 
touches the tank all the way around. Moisten the gummed 
tabs with a damp cloth and glue into place. 
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Fig. 7—Note that the previously installed wiring is kept on 
the outside of the blanket, and away from the tank shell. 
This is important. 


Fig. 10—With a sharp knife cut away the kraft paper and 
rock wool projecting into the port opening, so that heate: 
head and thermostat are exposed. Pack some of this rock 
wool (no paper) into the space around and between the 
heater head and thermostat. In like manner attach upper 
section of rock wool blanket. Make certain that it is pushed 
down tightly against the lower blanket, and that the vertical 
seam is closed. Note location of wiring. 
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Fig. 8 (Left)—Place lower section of sheet metal casing in 
position so that heater head and thermostat are centered in 
the port opening. Bring vertical seam together at top and 
insert top sheet metal screw. Do not pull screw up too 
tightly. Keep wiring to left of seam in casing. 


Fig. 9 (Right)—Make certain that casing is seated in the 

slots of the four base band lugs. Pull it together at bottom 

with a nail through lower screw holes, and fasten with the 

sheet metal screws. Make certain that wiring is to the left 
and away from the seam. 





Fig. 11—Install the top section of sheet metal, and cut away 
surplus paper and wool as before, packing some of the rock 
wool around heater head and thermostat. 


>> 





</ 
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Fig. 12—Bring the asbestos-covered wires into the +4-inch 
outlet box at top of casing through the Federal bushing in 
bottom of box. Keep wires next to casing and away from 
top of tank where they enter the box. The armored cable 
run from the meter board (either one 3-conductor, or two 
2-conductor, depending on whether 3-wire or 2-wire service 
is available) terminates in the 4-inch outlet box. Make con 
nections using the porcelain solderless connectors. 


Fig. 14—Set the upper thermostat for 135 deg., the lowe: 

for 155 deg. and then attach the port covers using Parke: 

sheet metal screws. Port covers are supplied packed with 
necessary amount of rock wool. 
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Fig. 13—Wrap oakum or a similar material around hot 
and cold water lines from top of tank to a point beyond the 
edge of sheet metal casing, to prevent sweating. Cover the 
top of the tank with the loose rock wool flush to the top 
edge of the sheet metal casing. Do not pack the wool tightly 
or compress it. Place the two-piece sheet metal cover in 
position. (In handling rock wool wear gloves with gauntlets 

tied over sleeves.) 





Fig. 15—30 ampere 125 volt double switch box, and time 
switch supplied by company. These should be mounted on 
the meter board, as close to the meter switch as possible. 
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MERCHANDISING ELECTRIC TABLEWARE 


By C. E. SWARTZBAUGH 


Chairman, Domestic Appliance Section, N.E.M.d. 


Presented at the Sales Committee, E. E. 1. Conference, Chicago, March 15, 1934 


As Chairman of The Domestic Elec- 
tric Appliance Section of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, a 
part of my remarks will be of an official 
nature, representing I hope the thinking 
of its members. The other part will be 
strictly unofficial. 

With much of the latter, you will 
probably disagree, but so far, at least, 
this is a free country and I will only 
be expressing my own personal opinions. 
After all, there is no law against think- 
My personal liberty stops just 
this side of your nose. If it goes beyond 


ing yet. 


that point, it becomes license. I hope to 
keep within proper limits. 

The Domestic Electric Appliance Sec- 
tion of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, comprising 30 
Manufacturers, produces all types and 
grades of small domestic electric appli- 
ances and distributes these appliances 
through all established channels of trade. 
With practical unanimity, they have 
wholeheartedly endorsed, both verbally 
and financially, the proposed E.E.L.- 
N.E.M.A. “Small Appliance Program” 
which was so ably outlined and_ ex- 
plained by Mr. DeBard. 


Most utility sales promotions in the 
past few vears have been devoted to high 
current consuming major devices, such as 
the range, refrigerator and water heater, 
almost to the exclusion of small appli- 
ances. ‘That these major items are 
essential in your efforts to increase yout 
meter 
readily admitted. 
moting their sale to completely relegate 
small appliances to the background ? 


average “‘per consumption” is 


But, is it wise in pro- 


Your unprofitable customer — and 
they are a substantial percentage of your 
total—also presents a problem and one 
which the major appliance, valuable as it 
is to your overall picture, cannot correct. 

Customers, who return to you less 
than the actual cost of serving them, 
cannot be considered potential prospects 
for a major device. They haven't the 
purchasing power. 

But many of these customers can be 
stepped up to the breakev en or profitable 
class if they can be sold relatively inex- 
pensive high current consuming devices. 

It is that type of appliance the manu- 
facturers IT represent here this morning 
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build and expect to help your promote 
during this Small Appliance Program. 

Just as some new social instruments 
re probably needed to meet changed 
economic conditions, so also some new 
viewpoint may perhaps be needed by the 
Chief Moguls of both the electric utility 
and manufacturing branches of our in- 
dustry, to meet yard-sticks of per- 
formance set up by the “New Deal.” 
With many of you, we manufacturers 
concur in the feeling that this is a propi- 
tious moment to register the importance 
of volume sales of small appliances on 
those executives who finally determine 
and direct the operations and_ policies 
of your companies. 

You may, therefore, be assured of the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the manu- 
facturers in the financing and develop- 
ment of this constructive industry effort 
which has been,so ably conceived and 
well thought out by your Sales Commit- 


+ 


tee. QOur interests are mutual. 


The balance of what I have to say 
is unofficial and forms a purely personal 
expression of opinion. I have no axe 
to grind; | am preaching no sermon; 
attempting no crusade. I submit to you, 


however, that a personal opinion is 
something to which we are all entitled. 
If vou don’t like what I sav, vou are 


When | 


left home vesterday, I had-a wite and 


privileged to walk out on me. 
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five children, so you know I've been 
“Walked out on” by experts. 

According to Dun’s statistics, over 90 
per cent of all business ventures fail in 
the first ten years. 

Perhaps I am a bit naive and old- 
fashioned but I have the distinct feel- 
ing that a sound foundation for a lasting 
business must be built primarily on qual- 
ity products at fair prices. 

In the past, utilities have held an 
“umbrella” over the appliance market. 
They have sold high grade, quality mer- 
chandise which was commensurate with 
the kind of impression they desired to 
give their customers. They have estab- 
lished a price consciousness in the market 
which has permitted other retail dealers 
to sell large quantities of appliances at 
a lower price schedule when the oppor- 
tunity offered. 

For almost five years, the price trend 
on all commodities has been downward. 
The thing that has crucified so many 
retailers has not been so much the reduc- 
tion in the number of transactions as 
the reduction in the amount of the aver- 
age sales slip. Forward looking retailers 
for the past vear have been using every 
effort to “step up” the average sales slip 
return. 


In other words, the pendulum 


is swinging the other way. 

Some appliance manufacturers seem 
to sense a trend toward purely “price 
merchandise” in utility operations. Why 
climb on the caboose as the train is pull- 
ing into the station? Oh, ves. I admit 
that ‘T.V.A. is going to sell at low 


} 
t 


prices. For that matter, chain stores and 


mail order houses are already doing so. 
Their type of business gives them cer- 


advantages 


tain merchandising which 
vou do not have. On the other hand, 
vou have merchandising advantages with 
which they can never possibly compete. 

May | remind you also that an ap- 
pliance sold to you in the quantities you 
are accustomed to buving, and traveling 
through the regular established inter- 
mediate channels of distribution with 
the service and co-operation you are 
accustomed to receiving from the manu- 
facturer and these distributing channels, 
must, of necessity, retail at much more 
than the chain store price. 


l see no reason to be concerned about 
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either T.V,A. or chain store and mail 
order competition. I think we should 
welcome it. None of us can get all the 
business and you might just as well 
reconcile yourself right now to the fact 
that you cannot operate as economically 
as some other types of distribution. It 
does not follow, however, that you can- 
not operate profitably in spite of this 
competition. 

Most things are relatve. 
ot the utility, is it any more difficult to 
sell a $10 appliance at $1 down and $1 
a month with the peculiar facilities avail- 
able to you and with the unit of sale 
sufficient to cover the cost of these 
facilities, or to sell a unit for $1.95 cash 
with a gross margin perhaps insufficient 
to cover the sales expense and the paper 
work which the sale creates ? 
important question—one which you and 
you alone can decide. 

Most complicated problems may be 
simplified in solution if the question, 
“Is it right or wrong?” 
answered. 

Complicated utility problems, it has 
seemed to me, have often in the past 
missed proper solution because this ques- 
tion has not been definitely answered. 
It almost seems that many utility policies 
today are being made from “fright” 
rather than on the basis of some sound 
foundation in fact. 

You might just as well kill a man as 
scare him to death. 


In the case 


This is an 


is cor rectly 


Beyond question, past experience defi- 
nitely indicates that when utilities stop 
merchandising everyone suffers. By 
everyone, | mean the consumer, the job- 
ber, the retailer and the manufacturer. 
For only as utilities have aggressively 
merchandised, has consumer acceptance 
of electrical products been developed— 
with beneficial results to all factors in 
the industry. 

With all the money and sales effort 
which has heretofore been expended in 
the promotion of electric appliances, the 
fact remains that today only the electric 
iron and perhaps the refrigerator have 
Appli- 
ances are still in their promotional stage. 
‘The market has not vet been fully devel- 


oped. 


universal consumer acceptance. 


In the past, the only one who could 
attord to develop the market was the 
utility and I see nothing to indicate that 
this condition has changed. 

I have said that some utility policies 
almost seemed to be the outgrowth of 
fright. Has the utility industry by any 
chance reached the stage where every 


time some individual organization or 
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group, responsible o: otherwise, ‘‘leads 
with its left’ that utility ducks? Isn’t 
it perhaps time that the utilities stuck 
out their individual and collective chins 
and forced a definite answer to the 
question, “Do we or do we not have 
the right to merchandise ?” 

Don’t misunderstand me. Surely there 
must be some reasons other than human 
cussedness that have put utilities “‘on the 
spot.” Perhaps they have plenty to live 
down. For that matter, so have other 
but if the 
utility’s house is in order; if it is operat- 


factors in our economic life, 





ing on a fair and equitable basis, then 
why not get the correct answer to the 
question, “Do we or do we not have the 
right to merchandise ?”’ 


| hope I understand some of the utility 
problems, and trust that what I say may 
not be considered as destructive in intent. 
But from time to time, | have felt that 
utilities could generate more original and 
peculiar merchandising ideas than any 
other business group with which my ex- 
perience has made me familiar. 

If I ever see 


grade between two hills that have no 


a stream running up 


valley in between, or if I ever come 
in contact with just two department 


stores in any given locality who can 
sleep together in the same bed without 
“kicking each other in the slats,”’ then, 
but not till then, will I be willing to 
admit the possibility that the contractor 
dealer, hardware store, specialty shop, 
department store and utility can all 
climb into the same bed and sleep to- 
gether comfortably. 

[Is something wrong with me or is 
utilities 
permitting themselves to be forced out 


there perhaps some oddity in 


of the merchandising business and then 
turning around and acting as purchas- 
ing agent, advertising and merchan- 
dising counsellor, and in fact, general 
manager for the very people who had 
been instrumental in driving them out? 

| sometimes wonder if the time will 
come when the oil companies will pay 
any substantial part of the advertising 
and other costs of doing business of the 
automobile companies in order to pro- 
mote the automobile industry so more 
gasoline may be sold. 

And, after the utility is out, no one 
is satisfied. 

It seems to me sometimes that utili- 
ties fearfully standing with one foot in, 
and one foot out of the merchandising 
trough are like the Bridge playing 
mammy of old Kentucky, who when 
exclaimed, ‘“‘l 
knowed all the time that I was vulner- 


presented with twins 
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able, but I 
doubled.” 

No one long continues to respect those 
who can be abused with impunity. In 
its merchandising function the utility 
has been the victim of irresponsible 
bureaucrats or by others, having a self- 
ish axe to grind. I submit for your 
consideration that if the utilities believe 
in their right to sell appliances on a 
fair merchandising basis—and personally 
| think they have this right—then it js 
about time they got up on their hind 
legs and fought for their rights. 

Have they or haven’t they the right 
to merchandise? Under the right set-up, 
everyone would benefit by the proper 


didn’t 


know I'd been 





answer to this question, irrespective of 
what the answer was. 
millions for the industry. 

In closing, | have the definite convic- 


It would save 


tion that there exists in this great utility 
industry some Moses who will correct 
unfairness; 


any existing inequities or 


who will formulate a_ merchandising 
policy which commands public respect, 
and which truly justifies defense against 
unjust and unreasonable assaults; and 
who will aggressively combat threats 
and abuse and efforts at bureaucratic 
control, either by our elected representa- 
tives or their agents, or by irresponsible 
selfishly 
these attacks be the result of political 


actuated individuals, whether 
self-seeking or ill-advised differences of 
opinion. 

It’s time to settle the. question of 
Utility Merchandising once and for all 
—you are entitled to your honest beliets 
necessarily 

Even the 
experts have 
After all, 


they “pull their pants on one leg at a 


—state legislators are not 
infallible in their judgments. 
Administration and_ its 


made mistakes, you know. 


time,’ even as you and I, 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITU- 
TION ADOPTED 


The following amendment, to provide 
a new section to Article III of the Con- 
stitution of the Edison Electric Institute, 
was adopted at a special meeting held 
in New York March 22, 1934: 

“Section 6: Until July 1, 1935, the 
Institute shall elect to membership any 
Company applicant who is otherwise 
eligible and who agrees in writing to 
comply with the provisions of Article 
IV hereof; and during such period, ex- 
pulsion from membership shall take place 
only for violation of Article IV hereof.” 

The meeting was called by a letter 
from President Cortelyou sent to all 
member companies on Feb. 16. 
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ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT DUE TO PRIVATE INITIATIVE 


By WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


President, The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 


On Jan. 5, 1929, Thomas A. Edison 
said: 

“There is far more danger in public 
monopoly than there is in private mo- 
nopoly, for when the Government goes 
into business it can always shift its losses 
to the taxpayers. If it goes into the 
power business it can pretend to sell 
cheap power and then cover up its losses. 
The Government never really goes into 
business, for it never makes ends meet, 
and that is the first requisite of business. 
It just mixes a little business with a lot 
of politics and no one ever gets a chance 
to find out what is actually going on.” 

On Sept. 21, 1932, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt said : 

“| state to you categorically that as 
a broad general rule the development of 
utilities should remain, with certain ex- 
ceptions, a function for private initiative 
and private capital.” 


What Private Initiative Has Done 


There are other important aspects to 
the question of private or public develop- 
ment of electric utilities that may be 
presented in summary, since they can be 
covered by no means adequately in se 
brief a statement. 

Private initiative has advanced elec- 
tricity to its present place in our home 
and industrial life. Edison completed 
his first generating plant for supplying 








electric energy in 1882, when steam was 
so securely enthroned as the source of 
power that none could foresee the great 
electrical development that would revo- 
lutionize the life of the people, give new 
torms of illumination and electrical en- 
tertainment, transform industry and 
greatly alter methods of transport and 
travel. 

Considering past transitions, the elec- 
trical development came with remark- 
able rapidity. Electric power has been 
made available to the residents of cities, 
towns and farms, and the industrial re- 
quirements of the nation completely sup- 
plied. The United States today pos- 
sesses 50. million horsepower of installed 
generating capacity and hundreds of 
thousands of miles of transmission and 
distribution lines. The electric utility 

‘This irticle has recently appeared in various 
Newspapers throughout the country. It was origin 
pared by Mr. Willkie at the request of a 


it news association for distribution to it 
leniber newspapers. 
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industry has 24 million customers, most 
of whom are families. “They use ap- 
proximately five million electric refrig- 
erators, 13 million radios, two million 
electric ranges and myriads of small ap- 
pliances that tend to relieve the drudgery 
ot household work. A larger percentage 
of the homes of America are supplied 
with electric energy than in any other 
country in the world. “The widespread 
availability of electric power has stimu- 
lated research and given new and im- 
proved products to the public. Certainly 
the substitution of public for private op- 
advocated on the 
ground that the latter has failed to give 


eration cannot be 


the people of the country service. 
Technically Efficient 
Private operation of electric utilities 
Maximum 
power loads are available for instant de- 


has been technically efficient. 


mand, as well as during the normal pe- 


riod of home and_ business lighting. 
resulting from electrical or 
other disturbances have been practically 


eliminated. 


“Outages” 


The supply of electric en- 
ergy has been constant and reliable. All 
of this will be endangered by the estab- 
lishment of municipal plants and the re- 
sultant breaking up of large inter-con- 
nected systems. 

Private operation of our electric utili- 
ties has been economical to the consumer. 
Between 1913 and 1933 the rate for elec- 
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tric energy dectined more than 22 per 
cent, whereas during the same _ period 
the cost of living increased 28 per cent. 
No other major industry can present 
such a record of lowered costs to the 
public. Taking into consideration wage 
levels and taxes, electric energy is sold 
at lower rates per kilowatt hour in the 
United States than in any other country 
in the world. In the United States the 
average rate charged by public utility 
companies is 15 per cent lower than the 
average rate charged by 
owned plants. 


municipally 
These municipal plants 
also do not pay taxes. 

The electric utility industry has more 
than five million security holders. De- 
struction of the value of utility securi- 
ties, which would be the inevitable con- 
sequence of governmental competition, 
would jeopardize the financial stability 
of the nation. The financial rehabilita- 
tion of the nation would be materially 
aided by the restoration of confidence in 
these securities, which can be accom- 
plished by the mere elimination of actual 
and potential government competition 
or subsidy. 


Concerning “Propaganda” 

‘The essential points in considering the 
future control of electric utilities have 
been somewhat obscured by issues which 
sometimes do not bear pertinently on this 
main question, or which, while dealing 
with specific instances, have been pre- 
sented in such manner as to reflect on 
the conduct of the industry as a whole. 

Criticism has been leveled at utilities 
on the basis that prior to 1929 they en- 
gaged in propaganda activities by the em- 
ployment of college professors and others 
to deliver lectures and write and dis- 
tribute brochures, and that thereby the 
public mind was perverted to a favorable 
attitude toward the utilities. 
assumed that every 


It may be 
reader of this ar- 
ticle was living during the so-called 
“propaganda activity,” and if each will 
search his own mind, it is not likely 
that he will find he was in the slightest 
degree affected by it. It was probably 
an unwise activity, but whether wise or 
unwise, it was wholly ineffective, and it 
is conceded that utilities are not now 
engaged in it. 

Examples have been cited of certain 
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outstanding utility operators, some of 
whom are now residents of foreign 
climes, who engaged in unsound finan- 
cial practices. These practices were not 
practices of the utility industry. It is 
obviously unfair to condemn an entire 
industry for the unsound financial prac- 
tices of a few. 


Rates Based on Property Value 


It has likewise been claimed that there 
have been large “write-ups” in some utili 
ties, amounting to 500 million dollars. 
This sounds like a tremendous figure, 
but if we should concede it to be true— 
which I do not—it is just less than 4 
per cent on the 13 billion dollars invested 
in the industry. In other words, it is 
claimed the owners of the industry 
thought their property, as an average, 
was worth + per cent more in 1929 
than it had cost to construct over the 
preceding 15 or 20 years. 

The reader might consider candidly 
whether in 1929 he did not believe his 
own property—whether real 
stocks, business or other possessions 


estate, 





Was 
worth at least + per cent more than 
it was in 1913. In addition, rates are 


valuation and are 
unaffected by 


based on property 


wholly so-called “‘write- 
up. Commissions can, and have, 
eliminated all such alleged values from 


le rate Dase... 


Government regulation is entirely dit 
terent trom government competition. 
Private competition against the Govern 


ment is obviously impossible 


The issue is one that should be con 





sidered frankly and fairly, free from the 
prejudice with which it has been su 
rounded in political agitation. Surely 
an industry which pays 275 million dol- 
lars annyally in taxes and employs 250 
thou id eople is entitle 
de tion 
I , 
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DOMESTIC APPLIANCE LOAD 1920-1933 


Last year, for the first time in the 
history of the electric light and power 
industry, domestic service showed a de- 
This re- 
flected the decline in the number of 


crease from the year before. 


consumers, due to the ‘‘doubling up” of 
families and the falling off in the num- 
ber of small electric appliances in use. 
The compensating factor of increased 
use of radios and refrigerators was not 
quite sufficient to offset this general 
Chart | shows the total 
kilowatt hours sold for various domestic 


retrenchment. 


purposes since 1920, estimated as well 
done from the records of 
appliance sales and from 


as Can be 
“Saturation” 
figures presented by various authorities. 
The contribution of the refrigerator in 
of 


the over-all growth of the business is 


striking. 


a 
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BILLION KILOWATT-HOURS PER YEAR 


Chart 2 distributes the annual totals 
of the first chart among the different 
uses year by year and emphasizes the 
relative displacement of the lighting by 
the appliance load. Last year about 40 
per cent of the energy was used by lamps 
and 60 per cent by appliances, whereas 
in 1928 the percentages were reversed 
and in 1920 barely 20 per cent of the 
total kilowatt hours were devoted to 
appliance use. 
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OPERATING COMMITTEE HOLDS MEETING 


Further Expansion of Institute Activities Under Consideration 


Ways and means for expansion of 
Institute activities, with further im- 
provement in services rendered to the 
industry as the motive, was among the 
subjects before the Operating Commit- 
tee, President Cortelyou presiding, at its 
meeting held on March 21 at the gen- 
eral offices of the Institute. 

In this respect all chairmen of In- 
stitute Committees were requested to 
report to the president on desirable ex- 
pansion of their activities, having due 
regard for necessary economies and other 
pertinent matters affecting the efficiency 
of Institute operations. Consideration 
was also given to the desirability of 
afhliation agreements with state and 
regional utility associations, as well as 
with local utility associations. 

The June Convention of the Insti- 
tute, to be held at Atlantic City was 
also discussed by the Committee. Fur- 
ther information on the Convention will 
be found on another page. 

Mr. E. W. Lloyd, chairman of the 
Century of Progress Central Station 
Committee, described the plans for the 
continuation in 1935 of the electrical ex- 
hibit at the Chicago Exposition. MIr. 
Lloyd is endeavoring to raise funds to 
finance the exhibit, which proved last 


+ } 


year be one of the most popular ex- 


} 


hibits at the Fair. Central station com- 
panies who underwrote the exhibit last 
year have been asked to contribute 35 
per cent of their 1933 contributions fot 


its maintenance this year. 
Edison Metal 


Mr. Frank W. Smith, chairman of 
Prize Awards Committee, reported 
on the establishment of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute Medal for Resuscitation by 
the Prone Pressure Method, which had 
been authorized at a previous meeting 


ot 


the Operating Committee. An = ac- 
count of the medal is given on another 
page ot this issue. 

The proposed N.R.A. Code tor the 
electric light and power industry was 
discussed by Managing Director Wea 
dock, who reported on the progress being 
made with it. 

Mr. A. H. Kehoe, chairman of the 
Codes and Standards Subcommittee, re 
taken 


ation in the matter of approving the 


ported that his committee had 


establishment of a joint committee be- 
tween the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association and the Elec- 
tric Light and Power Group, to deal 
with a situation that had arisen involving 
the National Electrical Code, the stan- 
dards of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and other related matters which required 
immediate attention. The action of the 
Codes and Standards Committee was 
unanimously approved and the forma- 
tion of the above joint committee was 
confirmed. 


Sales Committee Activities 


Mr. George E. Whitwell, chairman 
of the Sales Committee, reported on the 
Sales Conference held in Chicago in 
March and on various commercial ac- 
tivities. The Committee approved the 
appropriation of funds to finance a Table 
Cookery Program for the promotion and 
use of appliances of this character. The 
program will be conducted along the 
lines of the Lighting Program adopted 
in June, 1933. The committee also ap- 
proved the appropriation of not to exceed 
$10,000 in support of an extension of 
the Lighting Campaign undertaken in 
1933. It is proposed to organize a coun- 
cil comprising a member from each of 
the interested bodies, which includes the 
lamp manufacturers, lamp shade manu- 
facturers, the optometrists, paint manu 
facturers and the hotel association, to 
conduct an enlarged program for im 
provement in lighting. The share of the 
expense of this program to be borne by 
the Edison Electric Institute is estimated 
to be from $5,000 to $10,000. 

Upon the recommendation of Mr. 
Whitwell, the committee authorized the 
president to appoint a representative of 
the Edison Electric Institute to conte: 
with a representative who has already 
been appointed by the American Gas As 
sociation to consider and compose difter 
ences that have arisen with respect to 
tests of electric and gas cooking. 

‘The committee also authorized the 
chairman of the Sales Committee to 
conter with the electrical manutacturers 
concerning possible future activities in 
connection with an All Electric Kitchen 
program. 


Mr. Mark Eldredge, chairman of the 


‘Transmission and Distribution Commit- 
tee, presented to the Operating Com- 
mittee recommendations for a simplitica- 
tion of the organization that has been 
functioning in joint relations with the 
Bell Telephone System, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company and _ the 
American Railway Association. Mr. 
Eldredge’s recommendations were ap 
proved. Mr. Eldredge also reported on 
the activities of his committee and 
described the method he was following 
of inviting non-committee members to 
certain meetings in order to more fully 
disseminate the practical work of the 
committee. 

Mr. J. H. Lobban, chairman of the 
Accounting Committee, reported on the 
activities of his committee. The com- 
mittee has made a preliminary study of 
the causes of retirement of central sta- 
tion property and proposes to proceed 
with further study in this field. 

Mr. W. J. Hagenah, chairman of the 
Statistical Committee, reported on the 
activities of his committee and concern- 


ing the added burden that has been 


placed on it due to the necessity of 
accumulating statistical information in 


proposed NRA 
Code. Mr. F. A. Newton, chairman ot 


connection with the 


the Rate Research Committee, also made 
a report. 
Mr. J. 


Elect rical 


A. Johnson, chairman of the 
Equipment Committee, _ re- 
ported on the activities of his committee 
and told of the urgent need for the 
inclusion of more of the younger men 
of the industry in such committee activi- 
ties. Mr. A. D. Bailey, chairman of the 
Power Generation Committee, reported 
on the activities of his committee and 
also spoke of the need 


of its personnel. 


tor the expansion 


Those Present 

\Ilembers of the Operating Committe: 
Messrs. 

George B. Cortelyou, chairman; W. J. 
Hagenah, A. H. Kehoe, TV. A. Kenney. 
ki. W. Lloyd, Edw. Reynolds, Jr., A. H. 
Schoellkopf, P. S. 
kK. Weadock: and by invitation, Messrs. 
A. D. Bailey, M. Eldredge, J. A. John 
son, J. H. Lobban, F. A. Newton. 
K. W. Smith, G. E. Whitwell, H. § 


Bennion and A. Maxwell. 


present at the meeting were 


Young and Bernard 








ATLANTIC CITY HOTELS 


Rates Quoted for the 1934 Edison Electric Institute Convention 


This list of hotels, prepared by the Atlantic City Con- 
vention and Publicity Bureau, shows the accommodations 
and prices of hotels located on the Boardwalk 
intersecting avenues. 


and on 


Delegates and guests to the convention should make appli- 
cations for reservations to the hotel of their own choice. 
It is desirable that applications be made promptly in order 
to secure reservation at hotel of first choice. Hotels will 
acknowledge reservations direct to the persons applying for 
them. 


The 


applying for reservations. ‘The date of departure should also 


date and hour of arrival should be given when 


be given, thus releasing accommodations for late arrivals, 

Hotels cannot hold reservations made by members and 
cuests who fail to register before 6 p.m. on the day for 
which they have been reserved, unless the time of arrival is 
clearly indicated and rooms paid for in event that they 
used. Busses of Atlantic City hotels 


are not meet all 


incoming trains. 


Boardwalk Hotels 


EUROPEAN PLAN—RATES BY THE DAY 
ROOM-——-ONE PERSON ROOM--TWO PERSONS 
Hotel No. of 
Rooms With Bath Without Bath With Bath Without Bath 
*“Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 1000 $3. 00-S6. 00 §5 .00-$10.00 
*Ambassador. 650 +.00— 6.00 6.00—- 8.00 eg 
*Traymore... Fine ions 600 1.00-12.00 $3.00 6.00- 14.00 $4.00 
*Marlborough-Blenheim 469 $.00- 9.00 00-$5 . 00 6.00- 12.00 5 . 00-87 . 00 
*Dennis. Pts i 450 $.00- 7.00 3 50— 6.00 6.00- 17.00 5.00- 8.00 
Ritz-Carlton 425 1. O0- 6.00 6.00- 8.00 ae 
“Breakers. tia 53 400 2.50— 6.00 50- 6.00 5.00- 10.00 $.90- 8.00 
Claridge 400 1.00— 7.00 6.00- 9.00 
Shelburne ; 300 3.00— 8.00 5.00- 10.00 
‘Brighton: 290 3 00- 6.00 5.00- 9.00 
“Knickerbocker 285 3.00— 6.00 5.00 8.00 
*St. Charles 230 $.00— 8.00 5.00— 10.00 
“Chelsea 225 3. 00+ 5.00 50 6.00- 9.00 5.00 
“President 200 3.00- 5.00 5.00 8.00 : 
New Belmont 100 } SH- 3.50 00—- 2.50 t.00 8.00 3. 00- 5.00 
Avenue Hotels 
EUROPEAN PLAN—RATES BY THE DAY 
ROOM-—-ONE PERSON ROOM -~TWO PERSONS 
Hotel No. of 
Rooms With Bath Without Bath With Bath Without Bath 
Morton 300 S$? 50-S5.00 $?. 00—-82.50 $5. 00-$8 . 00 §4.00-$5.00 
“Colton Manor 208 3.00— 6.00 50 5.00— 9.00 4.00 
‘Ludy 200 ; OO- 5.00 S0— 3.00 5.00— 8.00 4.50- 6.00 
‘Madison 200 3 50— 5.00 3.00— 4,00 6.00— 8.00 5.00— 6.00 
‘Craig Hall 157 2.50—- 4.50 50- 3.50 3.50- 5.50 2.50- 4.50 
‘Jefferson 150 3.00— 4.00 50— 3.00 5.00— 7.00 4.00— 5.00 
Penn-Atlantic 125 3.00—- 3.50 OO- 2.50 t.00— 5.00 3.00-— 4.00 
Kentucky 110 » OO 2.50 1.25 3.00— 4.00 2.50 
“Glaslyn-Chatham 102 3.50 50 5.00 3.50- 4.50 
“Arlington 100 » 50— 3.00 5( 2.00 1 OO- 5.00 3.00— 3.50 
‘Lafayette 100 3.00- 4.00 » OO- 3.00 1.50— 6.00 $.00— 5.00 
Monticello 100 50— 2.50 5.00- 6.00 3.00— 4.00 
Plaza 100 50 00 » OO 2.50 t.00— 5.00 3. 00— 4.00 
Franklin Inn 90) » OO- 4.00 1.50— 2.00 3.00— 5.00 2.50- 3.00 
“Grossman's 85 AMERICAN PLA? ES ONLY () APPLICATION 
Richfield 73 » 50- 3.50 $+. 00- 6.00 ede ‘ 
Cheltenham-Revere 61 » 50) OO- 1.50 5.00 2.00— 3.00 
Mit. Vernon 55 » 50- 3.00 5 » OO 3.00— 5.00 ?.00- 3.0 
Louvan 2 1.00— 2.00 5.00 2.00— 3.00 
‘St. James 5 5 (0) 2. Q0- 4.00 
Hotels marked are also on the American Plan, wh meals ill be include t an additional charge of $2.50 per day per persom, 
eae 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND THE CONVENTION 


Discussions Will Deal With Important National Questions Affecting 


‘The president and officers of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute wish to extend 
through the Bulletin a cordial invita- 
tion to all officers and employees of 
member companies to attend the second 
annual convention of the Institute, to 
be held at Atlantic City, June 4-7, in- 
clusive. It is hoped that there will be a 
good attendance of executives, depart- 
ment heads, and others in company or- 
ganizations who may benefit from at- 
tendance at the convention, and contrib- 
ute to its value by their presence and 
interchange of experience and informa- 
tion with others interested in the welfare 
of the industry. 

Discussions at the 
deal with the important national ques- 
present 
light and power industry, with means 
for increasing kilowatt-hour sales and 
with practical operating subjects. 


convention will 


tions at affecting the electric 


Four General Sessions 


held. 


The first on “Tuesday morning, June 5; 


Four general sessions will be 


the second on Wednesday morning, June 
6; the third on Wednesday evening at 
8.40, and the fourth on Thursday morn- 
ing, June 7. 


These four sessions will be 
open to attendance by all interested in 


the electric light and power industry, re- 
gardless of membership in the Institute. 

There will be an executive session 
on Monday, June 4, at 10 a. m. and 
again at 2.30 p. m. 


for member com- 






the Industry 


pany representatives. Admittance to the 
executive sessions will be through cards 
distributed at the registration desk. 
The first half of the session on Tues- 
day morning, June 5, will be devoted 
to the reports of the president and other 
officers of the Institute, while the latter 
half will be built around the subject of 
economics of electric service. The Wed- 
nesday morning session will be under 
the auspices of the committee, 
whose very successful conference at Chi- 
cago, reported in this issue, prepares the 


sales 


way for an unusually stimulating and 
valuable session at the convention. 

On Wednesday evening, June 6, it is 
planned to have one or more of the in- 
dustry’s outstanding leaders address the 
convention on subjects of pertinent in- 
terest to delegates. 

At the final session, Thursday morn- 
ing, June 7, engineering, operating and 
general subjects will hold the limelight. 
At this session also, the award of prizes 
for successful competition in the several 
prize events sponsored by the Institute 
will be made, and the business matters of 
the convention concluded. 


Special Meetings 


In addition to the sessions mentioned 
above, special meetings of the several 
committees of the Institute will be held 
during the convention. Details of these 
meetings will be supplied to committee 








A June Day at Atlantic City 
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members in ample time. While the con- 
vention program is being rapidly organ- 
ized, it is not yet sufficiently complete 
to warrant its publication. The May 
issue will carry the program in detail, 
as well as information on the modest 
entertainment program that is contem- 
plated. 

The convention will be held at the 
Traymore Hotel, where the registration 
desk, executive offices and meeting halls 
will be located. The registration booth 
will be open Sunday afternoon at 2:30 
p. m., June 3, and on the following 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
mornings at 9 o'clock. 


Reduced Rates 

Round-trip railway 
equal to approximately one-way-and-a- 
half fares, have been obtained for con- 
vention delegates on the identification 
certificate plan. These rates will be op- 
erative from all points in the United 
States. Identification certificates will be 
mailed to all member companies about 
the first week in May. In the event 
that certificates have not been received 
by the middle of May, or more are de- 
sired, others will be available from the 
general offices of the Institute. 

On the opposite page of this issue 
is a list of Atlantic City 
their rates, as well as other information 
relating to hotel accommodations and 
the securing of reservations. 


reduced rates, 


hotels and 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE MEDAL FOR RESUSCITATION 


Medal Now Established 


All details relating to the establish- 
ment of the Edison Electric Institute 
Medal for Resuscitation by the Prone 
Pressure Method have been completed 
and the recommendations of the prize 
awards committee concerning its admin- 
istration were approved by the operat- 
ing committee on March 21. 

Application blanks for the medal are 
now being printed and will be mailed 
to member companies within the month. 
The medal, a drawing of which is shown 
on this page, will have in its composi- 
tion copper from the original mains laid 
down in New York City by the late 
Thomas Alva Edison. ‘This copper, of 
historical and sentimental interest to the 
industry, donated by The New York 
Edison Company, was part of the first 
underground distribution system in the 
world supplying 
light and power. It was installed un- 
der the personal supervision of Mr. Edi- 
son in the lower part of New York City 
and was known as the 
System.” 


current for electric 


“Edison ‘Tube 
A photograph of a smal! part 
of a section of mains conductor, with 
insulation and pipe covering removed, 
and with sectional jumpers is shown on 
the next page. 

The work of installing this under- 
ground system was begun in the sum- 
mer of the year 1881, the start being 
made at Peck Slip and Water Street, 
and was continued through the early 
part of 1882. Current was first sup- 
plied from it on Sept. +, 1882, from the 
Pearl Street Generating Station, 255-7 


Pearl Street, New York City. 


‘The system was two-wire multiple di- 
rect current and was maintained as such 
until the spring of the vear 1890, when 
work of replacing it with three-wire 
By 1894 


the two-wire system had been almost 


“Edison Tube” was begun. 


completely superseded by three-wire, al- 
though approximately one-eighth of a 
mile remained in service until 1902. 
The original two-wire “Edison Tube” 
system consisted of 10.5 miles of mains 
and +.5 miles of feeders. “‘Vhe chief 
boundaries of the territory supplied from 
this system were Wall, Spruce, Nassau 
and Ferry Streets and the East River. 
The medal was authorized by the op- 
erating committee at a meeting heid on 
Nov. 15, 1933, and is designed for pres- 
entation to employees of member com- 


Obvers 
(Enlarged 


of Medal 


panies who, through use of the prone 


pressure method, have successfully zesus- 
citated individuals from electric shock. 
Its presentation is intended to serve beth 
as a recognition of the act and to en- 
courage interest in the prone pressure 
method of resuscitation. 


Under the plans for the award, the 


medal will be available for successful 
resuscitation Cases occurring on or after 
Jan. 12, 1933, the date of organization 
of the Institute, and member companies 
are urged to make early application to 
the Institute for all such cases. 

\Ir. Frank W. Smith, chairman of 


the prize awards committee, in report- 


AWARDED TO 


BY THE 
EDISON 
ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


FOR SAVING A LIFE 
| 


| 


Drawing of Reverse of 








VWedal 


Application Blanks To Be Mailed Soon 


ing to the operating committee, an- 
nounced the appointment of \lessrs, 
C. R. Beardsley, Wills Maclachlan and 
E. W. Gorry as a committee of judges, 
with Mr. Gorry as chairman, to pass on 
applications and administer the award, 
Miss M. B. Woods of the Institute's 
general office will serve as secretary to 
the committee of judges. 

Applications will be acted upon as re- 
ceived and awards made as soon as pos- 
An endeavor will be 
made to have all awards presented at 


sible thereafter. 


suitable gatherings, such as conventions, 
company group meetings, safety rallies, 
etc., in order that widespread publicity 
tor the award and its object may be ob- 
tained. It is planned to announce the 
initial awards of the Institute medal 
at the Edison Electric Institute con 
vention in June. 

Coincidentally with the endorsement 
ot the report of the prize awards com- 
mittee, the committee ap- 
proved, in behalf of the Edison Electric 
Institute, the standard technique of the 
prone pressure method of resuscitation, 
as set forth in NELA Publication No. 


289-70, pages | to 6, inclusive. 


operating 


The plans for the award of the medal 
as drafted by the judges, endorsed by 
the prize awards committee and ap- 
proved by the operating committee, are 
as follows: 


1. The Edison Electric Institute Medal 
shall be available for award by the Institute 
for cases of resuscitation occurring on 0! 
after Jan. 12, 1933, and shall be admin- 
istered by a committee of judges under 
the Prize Awards Committee. 

2. The Medal may be awarded to em- 
ployees of member companies of the Edison 
Electric Institute for meritorious cases of 
successful resuscitation from electric shock 
by the Prone Pressure Method. 

3. In the event of the award of another 
Medal or the application for the award of 
another Medal for a particular case, the 
decision as to the awarding of the Edison 
Electric Institute Medal shall rest with the 
judges. 

+. In the case of an employee who has bees 
awarded the Edison Electric Institute Medal, 
a Bar to the Medal shall be awarded 
the employee for each additional meritorious 
case of successful resuscitation from electri 
shock by the Prone Pressure Method. 

5. A certificate, describing the accident 
and service rendered, and signed by the 
President of the Edison Electric Institute, 
shall be presented with the Medal or Bar. 

6. In cases where a Medal has been 
awarded, a certificate of assistance describ- 
ing the accident and service rendered, and 
signed by the President of the Edison Elec- 
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Historic Coprper TO Be INCORPORATED IN Epison Exvectric INsTiruTE Mepal 


{ small part of a section of mains conductor and sectional jumper originally laid by Thomas 
1. Edison in first underground installation 


tric Institute, may, in the discretion of the 
judges, be awarded to those who have ren- 
dered exceptional assistance. 

7. The Award shall be presented by the 
Chairman of the Prize Awards Committee 
or his representative. 


The conditions governing the award 
are: 


1. After a case of successful resuscita- 
tion from electric shock the member company 
applying for the award, shall as soon as pos- 
sible, report the case to the Secretary of the 
Edison Electric Institute. This report shall 
contain such information as will enable the 
judges to pass intelligently upon the case and 
shall be in the form and detail indicated on 
the application provided for the purpose. 

2. No award shall be made for resuscita- 
tion by any method other than the Prone 
Pressure Method, based upon the work of 
Sir Edward Sharpey Schafer. 

3. The application form shall be signed by 
an executive officer of the employing com- 
pany. This shall be accompanied by state- 
ments of witnesses of the resuscitation, a re- 

rt of the attending physician and a de- 


JUDGES APPOINTED 


A gratifying number of entries for 
the several prize awards administered by 
the Edison Electric Institute were re- 
ceived this year. April Ist was the clos- 
for all entries except for the 
Hughes Award, which was April 15. 
exhibits are now 


receiving their preliminary reading. Re- 


The papers and 


t 
sults of the contests will be announced 


t the June convention of the Institute. 
The judges for the several awards, 
appointed by the Prize Awards Commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Frank W. Smith is 
chairman, are listed herewith. 
H. M. BYLLESBY PRIZES 
Dean Joun T. Mappenx, Chair- 
man, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square East, New York City. 
B. F. BraHeney, Vice President, 


Byllesby Engineering & Management 


scriptive account of the accident with causes 
leading thereto and resuscitation. 

4+. In cases where the person has been re- 
suscitated and after an appreciable lapse of 
time succumbs from other causes such as 
burns or bodily injury, awards will be made 
the same as though the person had sur- 
vived. 

5. In certain cases of resuscitation more 
than one person may be eligible for an 
award if the circumstances are such as to 
fully justify the award to each applicant. 
However, the employing company shall in all 
cases involving more than one applicant, 
make a careful and thorough investigation 
and satisfy itself, if possible, as to the one 
person who is entitled to the award of a 
Medal and the other or others in whose be- 
half applications for other forms of recog- 
nition might be made. 

Where a group of men, such as a line 
gang, have jointly carried out a case of re- 
suscitation from electric shock, it is often 
desirable to make the application in the 
name of the group and award the medal 
jointly. 

6. The decision of the judges in regard to 
all applications shall be final. 


FOR PRIZE CONTESTS 


Corp., 231 South LaSalle St., Chi- 


cavo, Ill. 

WILLIAM LITTLE, Niag- 
ara Hudson Power Corporation, 15 
Broad Street, New York City. 


PAXTON 


FORBES PRIZE 
Ps We 


rector of 


THOMSON, Chairman, Di- 
Public Relations, Western 
Electric Company, 195 
New York City. 

Roy S. Durstine, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, Inec., 383 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 

Merte THorre, Editor, Nation's 
Business, Washington, D. C. 


Broadway, 


L. LINDEMANN PRIZES 

Preston S. ARKWRIGHT, Chair- 
man, President, Georgia Power Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. 
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KATHERINE Fis HER, Director, 
Good Housekeeping Institute, Eighth 
Avenue and 57th Street, New York 
City. 

EARL WHITEHORNE, Assistant 
Vice McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


President, 


JAMES H. McGRAW PRIZES 


Jouwn C. Parker, Chairman, 
President, Brooklyn Edison Company, 
Inc., 380 Pearl Street, Brooklyn, 
MN. ¥. 

A. W.. Berresrorp, Managing 
Director, National Electrical Manu- 
facturer’s Assn., 155 East 44th Street. 
New York City. 

L. W. W. Morrow, Editor, Elec- 
trical World, 380 West 42nd Street. 
New York City. 


THOMAS W. MARTIN AWARD 


STUART, Chairman, 
President, Northern 
q ¢ > P a ‘ a \I 4 Be 1; 
States Power Company, \linneapolts, 
Minn. 


Prize S. 


CHARLES F. 
Assistant to 


Rosg, Editor, Country 
Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. S. TritLte, Vice President, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentleman, c/o 


GEORGE A. HUGHES AWARD 


MIARVIN KNIGHT, Chairman, Vice 
President, J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, +20 New 
York City. 

Exit C. Bennett, President, Ben- 
nett-Watts-Haywood Company, 1836 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

KENNETH Dameron, Professor of 
Marketing, Ohio 
Columbus, O., c/o 


Lexington Avenue, 


State University, 
National Re- 
Washington, 


covery Administration, 


ie & 


CHARLES A. COFFIN AWARD 

GeorcE B. CortTELyou, Chairman, 
President, Edison Electric Institute: 
President, Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York, + Irving Place. New 
York City. 

Kart ‘Taytor Compton, Presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

FrRanK W. SmiITH, 
Prize Awards 


kl cri 


Chairman, 
Committee — Edison 
Institute; President, The 
New York Edison Company, + Irving 
Place, New York City. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


‘The spring meeting of the Electrical 
Equipment Committee was held at the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
March 28, 1934. The attendance in- 
cluded, in addition to 15 members of the 
committee, 16 visitors who were inter- 
ested in the work and discussion of the 
committee. 


Meter and Utilization Equipment 

Mr. Silver reported that the subcom- 
mittees on Meter Mounting and Energy 
Diversion had held several meetings and 
that it has made considerable progress in 
the development of standards for meter 
mounting and in improving the method 
of installing meters so as to lessen the 
possibility of energy diversion. It is ex- 
pected that tentative standards for meter 
mountings will be agreed to within a 
relatively short time, and that this work 
will result in great benefit te the 
industry. 

Since the problem of method of service 
entrance is closely related to the problem 
of meter mounting and prevention of 
energy diversion the committee decided 
to transfer the work on methods of ser- 


vice entrance to the subcommittee on 
Meter Mounting. 


Station and Substation Equipment 


\Ir. Sutherland presented the table 
ot derating factors for oil circuit break- 
ers which had been agreed upon by the 
EEI-AEIC-NEMA Joint Committee 
on Oil Circuit Breakers. In addition 
to the table of values the committee 
has agreed definitions of 


upon terms 


used. The definitions and derating fac- 
tors agreed upon are given in the accom- 
panving tabulation. 
System Equipment Engineering 
and Operation 


Mr. Johnson EEI- 
NEMA Joint Committee on Insulation 


Coordination is 


reported that 
making considerable 
progress in its work to determine (1) 
insulation levels, (2) specifications . for 
apparatus, (3) application of apparatus 
and insulation levels to systems. The 
recently agreed to standard rod gap and 
impulse voltage flashovers, recently 
agreed upon, and given on page 140 of 


this issue of the BULLETIN, form a 














EEI-AEIC-NEMA Joint Committee on Oil Circuit Breakers 


Oil Circuit Breaker Preferred Interrupting Ratings 


Phe duty cycle of an oil circuit breaker 


operations at stated intervals. 
Each unit operation shall consist of a 


shall consist of a specified number of unit 


closing of the circuit breaker followed imme- 


diately by its opening without purposely delayed action 


The standard interrupting rating 


standard duty cycle) of 


an oil circuit breaker shall 


be based on two unit operations with a fifteen second interval between operations. 


Interrupting ratings for other duty cycles shall 


be as specified in the following tabl 


Percentage of Standard Interrupting Rating 


Total 
Numie number of 
of Unit 
Groups Operations 


Groups of two 2 
between operations 


91) 85 


Groups of four (4 


between operations 








and 2-minute 


and 2-minute inter\ 


at Currents Specihed 


il to 20,001 to 


Amp. 40,000 Amp 


second interva 


unit operations with zero* second intervals 


intervals between groups 
65 


4 
3 
> 


5 


unit operations with 0-15-60 second intervals 


als between groups 
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satisfactory method of measurement for 
the work of this committee. 

A tabulation of system trouble reports 
was presented, showing the failures of 
apparatus and equipment which have 
been experienced by a number of com- 
panies since the last report on this sub- 
The information for this report 
was obtained from many correspondents 
in addition to the members of the 
Electrical Equipment Committee. Mr, 
Sweetnam, the sponsor for this activity, 
has corresponded with about 100 engi- 
neers to obtain their cooperation in this 
work. ‘The report, in addition to being 
sent to all members of the Electrical 
Committee, is sent to all 
enzineers who cooperate in obtaining the 
data. 


j ect. 


Equipment 


In addition, progress was reported on 
lractional Horsepower Motor Starting 
Current Limitation, Mercury Arc Ree- 
tifiers, Frequency Control, 
Rapid Reclosing of Circuit Breakers, 
and Investment studies. 


Load and 


Electrical Definitions 
The 


: . } 
received 


following communication was 
from Mr. C. H. 
member of the Sectional Committee of 
the ASA on Electrical Definitions, and 


was presented to all 


Sanderson, 


members of the 
It should be 


of interest to all electrical engineers of 


Engineering Committees. 


the industry. 


The revised and enlarged report C-42 
of the American Standards Association on 
Detinitions of Electrical Terms will soon 
be submitted for approval as an American 
standard and will be available for general 
distribution within a few months. This re- 
port, a book of some 300 letter size pages 
containing over 4000 definitions, well ar- 
ranged and cross-indexed, will constitute by 
far the most comprehensive dictionary ot 
electrical terms ever issued in any language 
by a similar group. 

The Sectional Committee which has 
brought this work to its present state of 
completion over a period of five years com- 
forty members r 
thirty-three organizations, including national 
engineering, scientific and professional s0- 
cieties, trade associations, government depart- 
ments and miscellaneous groups. Its seven- 
teen subcommittees with a total personnel 
of about 120, have called freely upon non- 
member experts, so that over 300 men in 
all fields have aided in the work. 

‘It is particularly desirable that this dic- 
tionary have the widest possible distribution 
and use; for future revisions, as may be 
required to maintain this work as a live 
and active standard, must place major de- 
pendence upon constructive comments from 
the greatest possible number of sources. 

“Every committee member is therefore 
urged to further the distribution and usé 
of this dictionary within his own compan 
and in any additional fields which he may 
be able to cover.” 
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‘The meeting of the Transmission and 
Distribution Committee of the Institute 
held at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on March 26 and 27, differed 
from previous meetings in that the first 
day was devoted to a Round Table Dis- 
which was open to all 
Two sessions of discussion 


cussion those 
interested. 
had been arranged, both emphasizing the 
reduction of costs and operating expenses 
with improved operation of plant and 
continuity of service. 

The forenoon session of the Round 
Table Discussion was in charge of Mr. 
T. H. Haines who led a discussion on 
wood pole inspection; economies of pole 
stubbing vs. pole replacement; reclama- 
tion of pole line material; comparison 
ot operation of the interconnection of 
primary lightning arrester grounds and 
secondary neutral with the usual method 
of protection; voltage regulation and 
control; improved methods of restora- 
tion of service, and the value of service 
continuity. 

The afternoon session was in charge 
of Mr. Merrill DeMerit who led a 
prepared discussion on Design and Con- 
struction of Overhead Distribution. 
Mr. DeMerit opened this session with 
an interesting “Dissertation on Distribu- 
tion Engineering and Distribution Costs 

an Qutline of Some Neglected 

* which had been distrib- 

in advance, thus permitting pre- 
pared discussions which were read and 
commented upon. The 
each of these two sessions was approxi- 


mately 75. 


attendance at 


The meeting on March 27 was for 
committee members only, and problems 
and projects were discussed that had 
heen assigned to sponsors at preceding 
meetings. During this session reports 
Were submitted on the following sub- 
ects: Distribution Costs, by S$. M. 
Dean; The Use of Bare Wire for 
Secondaries, by P. H. Chase and A. E. 
Silver; Standardization of Primary 
Fuses and Cutouts, by C. C. Cornelius 
tor A. E. Bettis; U. R. C. Weather- 
proot Wire Specifications, by D. W. 
Roper; Interconnection of 
Atrester and Seconda ry Neutral 
Grounds, by L. G. Smith (submitted 
by Railroad Wire 
Specifications and Marking 
and Lighting of Airways, by P. H. 
Chase; Foreign Systems Coordination, 
by A. E. Silver; Non-Leaded Under- 
£round Secondary Cable, by L. W. Me- 


Lightning 


correspondence) ; 
Crossing 
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TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 
COMMITTEE MEETING 


Cullough for H. R. Searing; A-C Low 
Voltage Network Operation, by C. T. 
Sinclair. In addition to these, brief re- 
ports were made on Outages on Distri- 
bution Lines by Messrs. Roper, Haines, 
Chase and Dean. 
During this session of the meeting, 
announced — that 
definite plans had been made and ap- 
proved for resuming accident prevention 
work. Mr. W. A. Buchanan, of Welch, 
W.. Vas; 2 


Accident 


Chairman Eldredge 


chairman of the 
Committee, has 
been added to the membership of the 
Transmission and Distribution Commit- 
tee to sponsor accident prevention work. 
Messrs. A. H. Sweetnam and G. G. 
Post have been appointed from the Elec- 
trical Equipment and Power Generation 
Committees respectively, to work with 
Mr. Buchanan on accident prevention 
problems their 
Buchanan 


former 
Prevention 


concerning 


Mr. 


respective 


committees. reported 


POW ER GENERATION 


A meeting of the Power Generation 
Committee was held March 27 and 28, 
at Cleveland, in with the 
meetings of the Transmission and Dis- 
tribution, and the Electrical Equipment 


connection 


Committees. The meeting was well at- 
tended, practically all of the members 
being present or represented. 

A considerable the meeting 
was devoted to a consideration of reports 


part of 


in preparation, one of these on turbo- 
generators was approved for publication 
and will appear shortly. Other reports 
Messrs. Ricketts, 
Gibson and Merriam; 
these will 
also be published. ‘These current reports 


presented by 
Elliott, Funk, 


after minor editorial changes, 


were 


are designed to carry on the useful types 
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that he had partially completed plans 
for carrying on accident prevention work 
through requests for the informal co- 
operation by correspondence of some 8 
or 10 other men from various sections 
of the country who can assist in carrying 
on the accident prevention work on a 
national scale. He said that arrange- 
ments had been made for the prepara- 
tion of an article, which will appear in 
the E.E.I. Butvetin, bringing the acci- 
dent prevention statistics up to date and 
showing trends of frequency and severity 
rates within the industry since the last 
data of this kind were published. There 
is every reason to believe that the acci- 
dent prevention work will go forward 
under Mr. Buchanan’s efforts in a very 
satisfactory manner. 

that the 
Operating Committee had recently ap- 


Announcement was made 
proved a greatly simplified committee 
structure for dealing with joint activi- 
ties with the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, American Railway Associa- 
tion and the Bell ‘Telephone System. 


COMMITTEE MEETING 


of information that have been in great 
demand by the industry for many years, 
but will be in a more condensed form. 

A round-table held 
upon interest to 


discussion was 


subjects of current 
power production engineers, and in con- 
nection with this a discussion was held 
upon the question of the enlargement of 
the committee to procure a more rep- 
resentative basis. This is a subject upon 
which the Operating Committee had 
requested the Power Generation Com- 
mittee, among others, to report with 
recommendations. 

It is planned to hold the next meeting 
of the committee in June in connection 
with the annual Convention of the 


Edison Electric Institute. 


NOISE EVALUATION IN INDUCTIVE 
COORDINATION 


At the fall meeting of the Joint Sub- 
committee on Development and Re- 
search, Project 1B presented a_ report 
entitled ‘Articulation Studies on the 
Effects of Noise,”’ which deals with meth- 
ods of measuring telephone circuit noise, 
a method of evaluating the effect of noise 
and a rule of combination of several com- 
ponent noises. “he quantitative determi- 
nation of the effects of noise on telephone 


service presents an extremely compli- 


cated problem since many of the factors 
involved are not readily susceptible to 
Conversation over a tele- 
phone circuit may be rendered more difh- 
cult by the presence of circuit noise be- 
cause it may mask speech sounds, distract 
the listener’s attention and cause annoy- 
ance. The magnitude of the effects may 
be influenced by several variables other 
than the circuit noise, such as the noise in 
the room in which the telephone is used, 


measurement. 
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the talking volume and the reactions of 
the listener, including the manner in 
which he uses the telephone. No practical 
method for evaluating in the laboratory 
the effects of noise has yet been developed 
which is known to take into account com- 
pletely all of these factors. ‘The study 
described in the report was carried out 
by means of articulation tests which 
made it possible to secure a comparative 
measurement of the masking effect of 
noise on speech sounds under specitied 
These 
tive results are of value in a study of the 


telephone conditions. compara- 
effects of noise on telephone transmission. 

In an articulation test a caller calls a 
number of sentences over the circuit un- 
der test to a group of observers. In each 
sentence is a meaningless syllable made 
up of three letter-sounds. Each observer 
records the letter-sounds that he thinks 
are present in each meaningless syllable. 
The percentage of called letter-sounds 
correctly received is termed the letter or 
sound articulation for the particular con- 
dition tested. 
ingless syllables in order to increase the 


Tests are made with mean- 


precision with which a given result can be 
duplicated and so to permit of testing a 
large number of conditions within a rea 
sonable period of time. 

Since the effect of a given circuit noise 
depends on the surrounding conditions it 
Was necessary to select representative con- 
ditions or ranges of conditions as well as 
On this ac- 
count Project 1B conducted two 
——ORC ot circuit 


representative circuit noises. 
SUTV eys 
the 
more important open-wire toll circuits in 
the United States, and the other of room 
noise at telephone locations. Brief sum- 
maries of the results of the survey 

given in the report. 


noise on some oft 


From these 
the types and magnitudes of the 
noise and room noise for use in the tests 
Hence the 
more specifically to 


results 


were chosen. 
open-wire ci 
noise. 
During the investigation noise 
measured both by a meter method invol\ 
ing an amplifier, weighting network, and 
indicating meter, and by an ear balance 
method, using a source of standard noise, 
Measure 


ments of noise with the meter correlated 
with the 


and an adjustable attenuator. 


articulation results somewhat 
better than did the average of the eat 
balance measurements made by a 

of 18 observers. 


substantially equal the various ty 


‘The meter meas 


open-wire Cire ult noises when 


magnitudes were such as to produce equa 
losses in articulation, 
In the report the effect of noise in a 


telephone circuit is expressed in terms 
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of the reduction in the level of speech in 
the listener’s ear which would cause a 
loss in articulation equal to that produced 
by the noise. This reduction has been 
termed the ‘ 


for the noise. 


‘equated transmission loss’’ 
The report gives a sum- 
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mary of the values obtained for the yari- 
ous magnitudes of circuit noise and shows 
how they are affected by the magnitude 
of room noise and the type of subscriber 
set. It is pointed out that these values 
page 144) 


(Continued on 


EEI-NEMA Joint Committee on Coordination 
of Insulation 


Progress Report of Laboratory Group Approved by The Joint Committee, 


Varch 27, 1934- 


It has been recognized for some time 
that the impulse flashover values from 
the the 


same for a given piece of apparatus. In 


several laboratories were not 
order to reconcile these differences, simi- 
lar insulator strings were tested in the 
laboratories of the General Electric, 
Locke, Ohio Brass 
Companies. Also the rod gap as detined 
by the EKEI-NEAMIA Commit- 
tee was tested and all the results inter- 


As a 


different laboratories can test within 


and Westinghouse 
Joint 
this work the 


changed. result of 


certain tolerance. 


Wave Form 
The 


. . ‘ t} 1 
laboratories Was taken with | 


data interchanged between 


1.5 x 40 waves. positive polari 


+} 


tirst number denoting the 


trom zero to crest voltage, 
ond denoting 
value on the 
values on 


minimum flashover 


the Wave. 


Standards and Measurement 
The equipment and methods 
ducing and measuring 
re difterent in the sei 
group has dey 
The subje 


] 
ind corrections. 


testing measurements is to 


2 


. Committee. 


Accuracy 
lhe point 


\ 


tained 


were within plus 


urves 
from. which 
were obtained had a spread 
cent. ‘This statement applied to 


15x 40 ms. w 


5 per 
both | 5 and aves. 


Test Results 
It 


Phe average results agreed upon tor 


insulators and rod yaps are 
adjoining tables. “These values, in the 
opinion of the committee, are of sufficient 
icy to their use for co- 


accur: Warrant 


ordination purposes. 


Correlation of Laboratory 


given in the 


Data 
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WAVE 
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3rass and Westinghouse Laboratories 
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= 
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Southeastern Electric Exchange 


The first annual conference of the 
recently organized Southeastern Electric 
Exchange was held at the Hotel De- 
Soto, Savannah, Ga., March 29. The 
meeting was attended by some 85 or 90 
executives of utilities from all over the 
Southeast, and was a very enthusiastic 
gathering, with a forward-looking, con- 
structive program, devoted largely to 
sales promotion. 

The Southeastern Electric Exchange 
is an outgrowth of the old Southeastern 
Section of the National Electric Light 
Association. The headquarters of the 
Exchange are in Atlanta, Ga., in charge 
of John W. Talley, Executive Secretary. 

The conference was presided over by 
the president, J. W. Hancock. The 
program included the following papers 
and addresses: “Importance of Develop- 
ing the Below Average Residence Con- 
David MI. DeBard, sales 
manager, Stone & Webster Service Cor- 
por ition, (discussion led by E. W. Ash- 
mead, sales director, Tennessee Electric 
Power Company); “How to Develop 
the Below Average Residence Con- 
sumer,” by G. T. Dunklin, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, discussion led by W. M. Stanley, 
Alabama Com- 
pany; “Competitive Problems in the 
Sale of Electric Power,” by T. L. Bis- 
ell, manager, Power Sales Department, 
“The New 

Electrical 
A. Collier, 


Power 


sumer,” by 


vice-president, Power 


\labama Power Company ; 
Deal in Merchandising of 
Appliances,” by C. 


president, 


vice- 


Georgia Company ; 


JAMES M. BARRY 
New president of Southeastern Electriv 
Exchange 


“Something 
by Ashton 
Institute. 
Also “The Public Utility Rate Situ- 
ation and Rate Trends,” by Frank A. 
Newton, chairman E.E.1. Rate Research 
Committee, Commonwealth and South- 
ern Corporation; ‘Scientific Certainties 
and Economic Doubts,” by L. A. Haw- 


kins, executive engineer, General Elec- 


New and Unexpected,” 
B. Collins, Edison Electric 


tric Research Laboratories. 

James MM. Barry, vice-president and 
general manager, Alabama Power Com- 
pany, was 


elected president of the 


Exchange for the ensuing vear. 


Northwest Business Development Section Conference 


Enthusiasm and optimism toward the 
business building opportunities in all 
branches of the electrical business were 
in evidence at the Ninth Annual Confer- 
ence of the Business Development Sec 
tion of the Northwest Electric Light & 
Power Association at Seattle, Wash., 
March 8 and 9. R. B. McElroy, The 
Water Power Company, 
Spokane, presided as Section chairman. 


Washington 


Emphasis on the importance of com- 
mercial men in the industry was laid 
early in the meeting by L. TT. Merwin, 
Vice president and general ‘manager, 
Northwestern Electric Company, Port- 
land, Ore.. president of the Association. 


» _— . a 
L. R. Coffin, Puget Sound Power & 


Light Seattle 


that rate structures are 


Company, pointed out 
made by the 
people who use the service and that the 
price of power to the public depends 
more on load factor than on investment 
in plant. 

More interest than usual centered on 
the possibilities in the commercial and 
industrial fields covered by the Bureau 
headed by H. C. MeDaniel, Pacific 
Power & Light Company, The Dallas, 
Ore. Three committees of this Bureau 
on cooking, lighting and power pre- 
sented many practical ways of securing 
new business and retaining old business 
through adequate 


customer contacts. 


(Continued on page 144) 
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Water Heater Conversion 
(Continued from page 125) 


person per day ranging from 5 gallons to 
20 gallons, and monthly use ranging 
from 500 gallons to 4800 gallons per 
family. 

The following special equipment was 
installed on each job: 

1. Water meter cut into the tank cold 
water supply. 

2. Kilowatt-hour meters on the off-peak 
and auxiliary elements. 

3. A curve-drawing ammeter to. record 
the hours of operation of each heating ele- 
ment. 

In addition, the following items were 
rotated between jobs at approximately 
two weeks’ intervals: 

1. A curve-drawing temperature recorder 
to secure a continuous record of hot water 


temperature at the top of the tank. 
2. A water meter fitted with special con- 


tacts and connected to a G.E. Co. “P.D.” 


demand device, to record the water use for 
each fifteen-minute interval. 

The results obtained, in general, were 
satisfactory and sustained the laboratory 
test data. Where a shortage of hot 
water developed during peak hours, it 
was found due to insufficient tank size; 
a condition which can be remedied by 
the customer at an expense small in com- 
parison to the cost of a new factory-built 
That the idea of 
larger tanks can be sold is attested to by 
the first 27 


heater of large size. 


installations made in one 
area, only 11 of which were made on 
30-gallon tanks, the balance being on 
4+0-gallon and 52-gallon tanks installed 
by the customer. The field tests also 
indicated the advantage of short pipe 
runs between the tank and the faucet at 
which the largest number of hot water 
draw-offs occur, and proved the neces- 
sity of carefully investigating the cus- 
tomer’s habits of water use before se- 
lecting the sizes of heating elements re- 
quired or before recommending replace- 
ment of an existing storage tank with 
one of larger capacity. 

The cost of the complete two-unit as- 
sembly with 1000-watt or 1500-watt 
heating elements, completely installed on 
a 30-gallon tank, wired and connected 
ready to operate, but exclusive of the 
time switch cost, is approximately $39, 
including the wiring inspection fee. 
Equipment for a 52-gallon tank adds ap- 
proximately $1.60 to the above cost. 





A list of publications for sale by the 
appli- 
Electric Institute, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Institute will be sent upon 


cation to Edison 
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INDUSTRIAL HEATING NEWS 


Contributed by Industrial Power & Heating Committee, E.E.1. 


SOIL HEATING CABLE 


The flexible lead covered cable de- 
veloped mainly for plant propagation has 
been found to have many applications in 
industrial plants and elsewhere. Sixty 
teet of this cable connected to 110 volt 
will produce 400 watts and reach a 
temperature in free air of around 150 
The possible uses of this heating device 
are too numerous to cover entirely, but 
a few of them are: heating pipes that 
carry chemicals, preventing 
freezing of water pipes, stock watering 
troughs, and heating of pipes carrying 
In winding this 


sluggish 


molasses in feed mills. 
cable around pipes it should be remem- 
bered that the cable must be wound 
around the pipe non-inductively. 


SOIL STERILIZATION 
By placing metallic plates in the soil 
and energizing them from an electric 
light line, it has been found that soil 
Con- 


siderable work has been done at several 


can be very effectively sterilized. 


of the universities on this subject, and 


many of the horticultural magazines 
have carried articles dealing with the 


application. 


STEAM GENERATORS 
If you are going after the electric 
steam generator load, now is the time! 
‘This is the time of year 
plants are being relieved of their heating 


when boiler 


load, and in numerous cases they will be 
operated all summer at a small percen- 
tage of their rating to supply steam for 
just a few small process applications. 
‘These conditions are ideal for the use of 
electric steam generators, and with the 
manufacturers offering them in all sizes 
and ratings to fit practically every need, 
with this 


should be obtained this vear. 


a good business equipment 


UNIT HEATER CATALOGS 

Various manufacturers of small heat- 
ing units have just brought out their 
new catalogs, all dolled up in Spring 
stvle. These new catalogs are much 
more comprehensive than in the past 
and contain a great many new types and 
sizes of units, as well as a considerable 
amount of engineering information that 
will be of great help to the power sales- 
man. Get these new catalogs and see 
what a great sales help they are. 


ELECTRIC INK DRYERS FOR 
PRINTING PRESSES 
The printing industry offers one of 
the largest markets for the small elec- 
tric heating unit. This field should be 
thoroughly canvassed and_ its 
problems carefully studied. 
manufacturers offer a complete line of 


heating 
Several 


ink dryers, sheet warmers, and_ static 


eliminators. 


BEER VAT DRYERS 
With the brewery 
swing, electric heat offers its advantages 


business in full 
to this industry in the shape of beer 
vat dryers. These are electric heaters 
of about 3 kw each, which will take care 
of a 50 barrel vat and sell for around 


Refrigerator Sales 


April, 1934 


$20. Two of these dryers will take 
care of a 150 barrel vat, and three up 
to a 350 barrel vat, accomplishing the 
job in about ten hours. 


BANANA AGING ROOMS 

Most of the bananas are shipped to 
this country in the “green” condition 
and have to be artificially ripened for 
the trade. This is usually done by the 
jobber or large distributor by means of 
banana ripening rooms, which may be 
anything from a crude cellar to a well 
insulated room equipped with heating, 
humidification, and refrigeration. The 
total electrical load in these rooms runs 
You will find 
that some of the electric air heaters now 
on the market will fit into these instal- 
ideally. “Yes! We have no 


bananas!” 


into a sizeable amount. 


lations 


Set New Record 


(Continucd from page 120 


Once again, as the peak of the selling 
season approaches, the people in hun- 
dreds of American communities are be- 
ing reminded of the manifold advantages 
of electric refrigeration through the 
medium of the Spring refrigeration show. 
This 


ceived no little acceleration in March 


activity started in February, re- 
and is now in full swing, with coopera- 
tive exhibits being held in cities of all 
sizes, ranging from the largest metro- 
politan centers down to communities of 
less than 10,000 population. 

As usual, the utilities are doing then 
full share in the promotion of these co- 
operative aftairs. In the Eastern New 
York territory, for 
York Power & Light Lo, which last 


vear organized Electric 


instance, the New 


Refrigeration 
Jureaus in eight of its towns, turned 
over its show rooms for cooperative ex- 
hibition purposes with most gratifying 
results in the wavy of attendance and 
sales prospects obtained. Albany, Schenec- 
tady, Cohoes, Hudson, Gloversville and 
Glens Falls were among the cities report- 
ing highly successful shows in the latter 
part of February. 

The Electrical Trade 
Wilmington, 
Spring Electric Refrigeration and Elec- 
trical Show in the Hotel Dupont during 
the last week in March, while at the 
same time the dealers of Louisville, Ky., 
with the cooperation of the Louisville 


Association of 
Del., held its annual 


Times and the Courier-Journal, were 


staging their fifth annual Spring show. 
Other March exhibits worthy of more 
than passing mention were 
Portsmouth and Canton, Ohio, both held 
in the show rooms of Ohio Power Co., 
and the fourth annual 
staged by the Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Co. and local distributors and dealers at 
Oklahoma City. 

The Philadelphia Spring show, which 


those at 


Spring show 


is sponsored annually by the Electrical 
Association of Philadelphia and is just 
about the biggest affair of its kind in the 
commercial life of the Quaker City, is 
scheduled for this month, as is the Buf- 
falo show sponsored by the Electrical 
League of the Niagara Frontier. An- 
other outstanding exhibit planned for 
April is the Camden, N. J., show, held 
as usual under the auspices of the Elec- 
trical League of South Jersey, while 
among other cities where shows will be 
staged for a full week are South Bend. 
Ind., Omaha and Sioux City, Ia. 


Allison to Open Youngstown Show 


Electric Re- 


The Youngstown, O.., 


frigeration Bureau, in conjunction with 
the local Electric Cookery Council, will 
hold a Spring Refrigeration and Electric 
Cookery Show in the auditorium of the 
Ohio Edison Building during the week 
of April 16th. Field Manager Allison, 


of the Electric Refrigeration Bureau, 
will deliver two addresses on the opening 


dav, afternoon and evening. 
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POWER SALES ITEMS 


AIR CONDITIONING 

“Small Motor for Air Conditioning Plant.” 
Heating and Ventilating, February, 1934, p. 
32. The Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette 
Street, New York City, Publishers. 

This is a rather technical discussion of 
starting and running characteristics of the 
various types of small, single-phase motors 
which would be suitable for air conditioning 
plants, particularly in residences. Consid- 
erable development has been made on this 
type motor to take care of the rather con- 
stant use to which it is put. The diagrams 
and curves given in this article should prove 
rather helpful in designing any particular 
installation. 


BREWERIES 

“Utility Economy for Brewery 
Operation—1,” by F. W. Boldenweck and 
Willard M. Woll. Electric Lght and Power, 
April, 1934, pp. 23-26. Bennett-Watts-Hav- 
wood Company, 360 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill, publishers. “Utility Ser- 
vice Economy for Brewery Operation—2” 
to appear in future issue. 


Service 


These papers present some valuable cost 
data and curves on brewery operation. Some 
interesting figures are given on the cost per 
barrel of beer produced in breweries that 
use purchased electricity and also data on 
those not fully electrified. 


BRICK MAKING 
Electricity in the 


by H. V. 


Brick-Making Indus- 
Henniker, A.M.I.E.E. World 

March, 1934, pp. 123-128. Editorial 
and Publishing Offices, 62 Lincoln's Inn 
‘ields, London, W.C.2. 

The introduction of electricity has been 
esponsible for considerable advances in the 
technique of the brick-making industry. The 

I liscusses the general character of 
ives and deals with their advantages 
manufacture of bricks. 


ELECTRIC FURNACES 

“The Electric Melting and Heat Treatment 
f Iron and Steel.” by A. G. Robiette. World 
Power, March, 1934. Editorial and Publish- 
ing Offices, 62 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 
Wic2, 

Phe aspects of the subject covered in this 

are the following: Some notes on 

modern are furnaces, the coreless induction 
turnace, resistor heater furnaces of the batch 
and continuous types. In the case of re- 
sistor heated furnaces particular attention 
s paid to recent applications. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 

“Motor Protection for Severe Conditions,” 
by Paul W. Arnold. Factory Management 
and Maintenance, March, 1934—Volume 92, 
Number 3, pp. 128-130. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 330 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City. 

Management and maintenance want the 
kind of service only properly designed motors 
can give under the severe operating condi- 
tons that surround many industrial appli- 
cations, 


“Quiet Operation—The Result of Proper 
Motor Installations,’ by George H. Hall. 
Electrical World, March 3, 1934, Volume 103, 
Number 9, pp. 335-337. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 330 West Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York City. 

This article deals with the proper instal- 
lation of motor equipment to eliminate ob- 
jectionable noise and vibration. It is pointed 
out that present day motors are made prac- 
tically noiseless but that the proper instal- 
lation is necessary. The use of silent belts, 
soundproof enclosures, noise absorbing bases 
are used to eliminate practically all noises. 
The article states that the installation of 
elevator machinery and other motor equip- 
ment in buildings makes silent operation a 
necessity. The same is true of electrical ap- 
pliances such as refrigerators, oil burner 
motors, etc., in the home. 


“With Built-In Motors Watch Ventilation 
and Balance,” by F. H. Penney. Electrical 
World, February 24, 1934, Volume 103, Num- 
ber 8, pp. 293-301. McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., 330 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City. 

This article brings out the necessity of 
proper ventilation for motors that are built 
in the various pieces of equipment used in 
industry. The author points out the neces- 
sity of coordination between the machine 
builder and the motor manufacturer. The 
matter of vibration and motor balance is 
designed with the viewpoint of showing the 
necessity of balancing the motor and rotating 
assembly. 


“Synchronous Motors Beat the Voltage 
Dips,” by K. B. Humphrey. Electrical World, 
February 17, 1934, Volume 103, Number 
pp. 251-252. McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West Street, 
New York City. 

This article is taken from a talk before 
the New York Power Group of the A.I.E.E., 
by C. R. Zimmerschied. This is a short item 
of interest to power engineers in that it gives 
two methods of correcting synchronous motor 


Forty -second 


outages due to dips of momentary duration. 


“Ball Bearing Motor Cut Pottery Costs,” 
by Francis A. Westbrook. Electrical World, 
February 24, 1934, Volume 103, Number 8. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 
New York City. 


pp. 302-303. 


Forty-second Street, 


GROUP DRIVES 

“Laying Out Group Drives,” by Robert W. 
Drake. Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance, March, 1934, Volume 92, Number 3, 
pp. 131-133. McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West Street, 
New York City. 

Group drives may be too small as well as 
too large, from the standpoint of power 
Usually, however, production con- 
siderations are of more importance than 
power losses in determining the most econom- 


Forty-second 


losses. 


ical size of groups. 
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INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIFICATION 

“Rubberized Fabric Made Electrically.” 
Electrical World, February 24, 1934, Volume 
103, Number 8, p. 302. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 330 West Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York City. 


LIGHTING 

“Workers Are Human Seeing-Machines,” 
by Dr. Matthew Luckiesh. Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance, March, 1934, Volume 
92, Number 3, pp. 93-96. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 330 West Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York City. 

The difference between barely seeing and 
seeing with maximum ease is wide as the 
poles. To industry it means the ditference 
between conserving and unnecessarily wast- 
ing the nervous energy that is the most val- 
uable possession of every worker. 


Your Plant tor Better 
Seeing,” by G. A. Van Brunt. Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, March, 1934, 
Volume 92, Number 3, pp. 106-108. McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 

The plant that is lighted by guessing at 
the illumination needed and the amount pro- 
vided is likely to be poorly lighted, to the 
detriment of workers and production 


“How to Survey 


MILLS 

“Electrical Features of Modern Cold Roll 
Strip Mills,’ by A. F. Kenyon. Iron and 
Steel Engineer, March, 1934, pp. 113-125. 
Publishers, Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers; Managing Director, 
John F. Kelly, Empire Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

The contributions of the electrical manu- 
facturers in developing motor and control 
equipment with the necessary special char- 
acteristics have aided in the advancement 
of modern cold roll strip mills. The author 
thoroughly discusses three distinct types and 
arrangements of the mill equipment that 
have been developed and are in_ use 
producing cold rolled strip for tinning: Tan- 
dem or continuous mills; single stand re- 
versible mills; Steckel tvpe mills. 


PHOTO ELECTRIC CONTROI 
“Paper-Bag Making Rejects Cut with 
Photo-Cell Control,” by O. C. Cordes. Elec- 
trical World, February 17, 1934, Volume 
103, Number 7, pp. 248-251. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York City. 
This article deals with the 
of the Photo-Electric cell for controlling the 
cutting of paper bags, and goes into detail 
as to the method of operation. The author 
also touches on the method of controlling 


application 


the cutting of paper by brush contacts. The 
article might be of interest to power sales 
engineers considering Photo-Electric cell con- 
trol for similar tvpes of equipment 


POWER FACTOR 

“Power-Factor Chart Simplifies Reading,” 
by T. A. Rogers, Electrical World, February 
24, 1934, Volume 103, Number 8, pp. 301-302. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 
West Forty-second Street, New York City. 
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